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Art.I. The Prophecy of Ezekiel concerning Gogue, the last 
Tyrant of the Church, his Invasion of Ros, his Discomfiture 
and final Fall, examined and in Part illustrated. By 
Granville Penn, Esg. \2mo. 175 pp. with a preface of 
54 pp. Murray. 1814. 


MR. Penn is the author of several learned works, which have 
engaged the attention of the public. The present tract is in- 
tended as a sequel to the “ Christian’s Survey of all the primary 
Events and Periods of the World,” which, on its first appear- 
auge, was examined at the tribunal of public criticism, and soon 
passed to a second edition. 

The prophet Daniel, whose book, small in size but abundant in 
awful matter, extending from his own days to the end of time, has 
caused him to be always ranked as one of the four great prophets, 
foretels, with an eye particularly to the later periods of his 
prophecy, that “ many shall run to and fro, and knowledge 
shall be increased.” xii. 4. Accordingly in the marvellous 
events, which, within the last five and twenty years, have passed 
in rapid succession before the astonished eyes of Europe, general 
attention has been forcibly directed to the sacred volume. The 
learned have asked themselves, and the unlearned have asked 
their neighbours, whether revolutions, new and unparalleled in 
the annals of the world, are not foretold in the mysterious page 
of prophecy.. And although we have, in consequence, heard 
at one time of “ Antichrist in the French convention,” and at 
other times been amused with other plausible theories, which, 
have been swept away with the events which gave them birth ; 
yet, on the whole, the boundaries of just interpretation have 
been extended; and we may apply, though not perbaps without 
some limitation, the obgervation of the sagagious Newton, that 
few have in these later. days pres themselyes ip good earnest 
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to these studies, that have not made some discovery worth 
knowing. 

Mr. Penn is a learned and patient investigator of whatever 
subject he undertakes. We entered upoa his exposition of the 
prophecy concerning Gogue, not without fear, or, as he perhaps 
would call it, prejudice, because in his preface he removes some 
things, which we have been accustomed to regard as fixed 
points and landmarks in the field of as yet unaccomplished pro- 
phecies. We had not proceeded far in bis book, when our 
wonder, not to say astonishment, was roused; and we were 
more than half inelined to accede to his interpretation of the 
prophecy. We had scarcely gone through the volume, when 
eur doubts, or at least some of them, returned upon us. Whe. 
ther a second and a third perusal have entirely removed them, 
we forbear to gay, til we have laid before our readers an abe 
stract of the work, that they may be able to join with us in 
deciding the question, er, which we rather wish to judge for 
themselves, 

The prophecy eoneerning Gog, or, as Mr. Pem writes it, 
(logue, and pronounces it like Rogue and Vogue, it being 
written with the long vowel in Greek, FOF, (p. 51.) is: con- 
tained im the 38th and 39th chapters of Ezekiel ; of which the 
first foretels the invasion, and the second the sudden repulse of 
the tyrant, (p. 97.) 

« "Phere eno name in the Seriptures,” it is: observed, p- 5ly 
o which has more puzaled the Biblical critics than this of 
Gogue.” Mr. Penn finds it, under the double form of Gogo, 
of the third, and Gogus, of the second declension, ¢p. 55,) to 
have, “ always subsisted in the national history of the Franks or 
Lrench, as the first Algjor Domus Regia, Dux fvancorum, or 
re of that people (p. 69,) in the sixth century, under 

Sigebert, king of Austrasia, comprehending the North-eastern 
part of France (p. 56). He appears not to have been a native 
of the kingdom, (p. 64,} had for, time gr eat authority and fame, 
but came to a sudden and violent death.” Some curious and not 
inelegant verses, addressed to Gogue while he held the Frankish 
reins of government, are produced by Mr. Penn from Venan- 
tius Fortanatus, bishop of Poitiers, whiclr ‘strongly mark his 
high authority, and, im the various tiemes of places mentioned 
im them, connect very remarkably the proper name of Gogue 

with the territory of Franee (p. 61). 

From this view of the subject ovr readers will anticipate ur 
in supposing, that Gogue, in Mr. Penn's conception of the 
character, is no other than the now fatten tyrant Bubnaparté. 
How this is made opt, we rite We to shtw. — 

The expositiowpaincipally dgpends upon ene® preliminary or 
postulate, and one important correction. of our authorized v ver- 
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sion. The preliminary, necessary to be conceded, is this; that 
“ Tsrael,” denotes here, not the land of Judea, but, as it con- 
fessedly, does sometimes*, the “ Israel of God,” and the 
« mountains of Israel,” the whole extent and pale of the Chris- 
tian Church. ; 

It is the opinion of Mr. Penn, declared in his Survey, (p. 186,) 
and occasionally repeated in the present treatise, “that as the 
Jews, at the first coming of Christ, were blinded by their ex- 
pectation of a temporal Messiah; so those Christians are 
blinded, who at the eve (as he takes it) of his second coming, 
expect a temporal restoration of the Jews.” It is not necessary 
at present to discuss this question, upon which our author in- 
tends - “ fully to assign his reasons, on auother occasion.” 
(Pref. p. xlix.) © Whether the /iterad interpretation of this class 
of prophecies is or is not chimerical, it may be allowable to 
have recourse to a figurative or spiritual sense in a particulr 
passage, if it appears that the context plainly demands it. 
Whether such necessity exists in the present case will be better 
Seen as we proceed, 

The striking alteration of the current version, on which the 
whole hypothesis hinges, respects the opening of the prophecy, 
xxxvill, 2, which Mr. Penn, without disturbing the original 
text, renders thus: “Son of man! set thy face upon Gogue, 
of the land of Magogue, the Cloud of Ros, Mosc, and Todd; 
and prophesy against him.” 

The Hebrew word wx, rosh or ros, as an appellative noun, 
it is observed, (p. 15,) signifies head, chief, or prince; but the 
Seventy regarded it as a proper name, and as ‘such retained ‘it 
in their translation. Jerome also preserved it in his Latin ver- 
sion; and Bochart, Michaelis, Archbishop -Newcome, and 
others have approved of this translation. 


** And it is indeed remarkable, that while the Greeks were in 
the constant practice of adding their own terminations to all bar- 
Barous or foreign names, they should yet have preserved this name 
in the same indeclinable and Asiatie form, in which we behold it 
in the earliest translation of the prophecy.” 


Thus then we discern the modern names of Russia and of 
Moscow or Moskwu, in the ancient names of Ros and Mose. 
And the third name, Yobl or Tubal, is simikirly traced to 
Tosotskt, the metropolis of Siberia, to which the river Tobol 
gives name; “and thus the three denominations, united in the 
prophecy, point out, with equal capacity and conciseness, those 
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* Hos. i. 10, seems afi instance in point. 
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widely extended regions, which, at the present day, we denomi- 
nate collectively “ ‘The Russian empire.” P. 23. 

It is scarcely necessary to observe, that the vowels being 
wanting in the Hebrew, as in several other oriental languages, 
the original words admit the forms here given them as easily as 
those assigned them by our translators. ‘Tubal and Meshech 
were two of the sons of Japhet (Gen. x. 2. 1 Chron. i. 5.) 
‘They are commonly mentioned together in Scripture ; as in the 
prophecy against Egypt (Ezek. xxxii. 26.) and in the very curi- 
ous and minute account of the merchandise of Tyre, (Ezek. 
xvii. 15.) where they are said to have traded “ in the persons 
of men” or slaves, and in “ brass,” with which Siberia is known 
to abound. p. 2. 

In the 120th Psalm, to which Mr. Penn might have adverted, 
Meshech occurs without its usual attendant, 7'ubal; and here the 
learned Bythner and others understand it of the A/oschi or Mus- 
covites, but spoken figuratively of the Jews resembling them : 
* Woe is me, that I sojourn in Mesech,” among the Jews cruel 
and inhuman, as the Moschi mm those ages were or were sup- 
posed to be. But when he adds, “1 dwell im the tents of 
Kedar,” that is Arabia, this may be taken literally ; as it is ex- 
pressly said, that, during his wanderings to escape the malice of 
Saul, he went down to the wilderness of Paran (1 Sam. xxv. 

1.) which was on the confines of Arabia. 

The word 8), in our translation rendered chief, is ambigu- 
ous, coming from au extensive root, xw3, which signifies do lift up, 
to ascend, &c. it sometimes means a prince, one raised above 
others, and sometimes a cloud, which is raised aloft from the 
earth. “ Thus when it is said, three several times in the Scrip- 
‘tures, “ He maketh the c/ouds to ascend from the extremity of 
the earth,” (Psal. cyxxv. 7. Jer. x. 13. li, 16.) the word employed 
to signify c/ouds, is Rw, or Sw, Nestim, the singular of 

which, 'w2, Nas?,is the very word used here, in the title of the 
prophecy, to designate the ivader, whose invasion is immedi- 
ately afterwards (verse 9, 16.) twice illustrated by the ascent of 
a cloud.” P. 28. 

in these passages our translation has vapours ; but in Prov. 
xxv, 14. the same word is rendered cluuds. And it is observed, 
that it is equally sublime and natural, and conformable to the 
conceptions and figures in use among mankind, that an iwvader 
should be-described as the cloud of the countries, which his as- 
cent menaced. Of this many examples are produced ; as when 
Ajax in Homer calls Hector “ the cloud of war,” 

gorsuoio NE®OS, wepi rasta xarinlea “EKTOP., 
and Virgil makes /Eneas “ sustain the cloud of war” : 
Sic obrutus undique telis 
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Penn on the Prophecy of Ezekiel. 229 


FEneas nubem belli, dum detonet, omnem 

Sustinet. AEn. x. 808. 

To these and other instances might have been added a striking 
passage from Justin; and the magnanimous sovereign of the 
north might lately have said, as Philip the son of Demetrius there 
does of the growing and formidable power of the Romans: 
“ Videre se ait consurgentem in Italia nubem ellam trucis et 
cruenti belli, videre tonantem ac fulminantem ab Occasu pro- 
cellam : quam in quascunque terrarum partes victoria tempestas 
detulerit, magno cruoris imbre omnia fedaturam.” Lib. xxix. 
C. ili, 

Thus much of the invader. We are next to consider the re- 
gious or nations, from which the invading host was to proceed. 
They were to consist of Magogue in chief, with Gomer and 
Togarnah associated, p. 35. Gomer and Magogue were two of 
the sons of Japhet ; and Togarnah was a son of Gomer, Gen. 
x.2, 3. 1 Chron.i. 5,6. Gomer is shewn from Josephus and 
other authorities to denote the Galate or Gauls ; and Magogue, 
interpreted Scythz, in itself of very vague and indeterminate ime 
port, when taken in connection with Gomer may properly be un- 
derstood to mean what. Diodorus calls “ Scythia above Gaul, ex- 
tending towards the Baltic,” p. 44 ; the two terms comprehending 
ancient Gaul, Belgium, and the countries bordering thereupon, 
which constitute what was lately called the empire of France, 
p- 46. ‘Togarnahis Trocmi, a nation of the Gauls ; and as they 
traded at Tyre “ with horses and horsemen,” Ezek. xxvii. 14. so 
it is remarked by Strabo, that they constituted the best cavalry of 
the Roman armies. P. 104, 

In the Sth verse, the particle of comparison, 3, is omitted, as 
in many other instances. ‘The prophet does not enumerate the 
Persians, Ethiopians, and Libyans among the nations composing 
these armies, but illustrates the warlike appearance of these fu- 
ture armies and European nations (which are the proper objects 
of the prophecy) by that of nations of great power and calebrity 
in Ais own times, Asiatic and African : “ As the Persians, &c. 
p- 97, and “ with them,” not in the Septuagint, is omitted. 

Gogue and his host are represented as coming from the north ; 
and Cesar says, “ Gaul is situated under the north ;” which was 
the geographical relation it bore to his native country, 117. We 
may add, that if the expression, “from the side or sides of 
the north” (verse Gj, 15. xxxix. 2.) is strictly taken, it will point 
to some northern region, not lying due north of the land of the 
prophet, but either to the east or to the west of that point ; and 
accordingly the bearing of Gaul was north-west, if compared 
with Palestine, the country of the Jews, or with Chaldea, where 
Ezekiel wrote his prophecy. . 

Verse 
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Verse 8. “ After many days (in a distant age) thou shalt 
muster them,” the congregated nations; as the same word is 
rendered by our translators, Isaiah xii. 4. “ ‘The Lord: of 
Tlosts mustereth the host of the battle.” 

“T will go up—against them that dwell in the middle of the 
land.” ver. 11,12. “The objects of the invader’s cupidity 
would therefore dwell in the heart and centre of the dominions of 
ROS.” _“ The province of Moskwa,” says Busching, “ may be 
called the garden of Russia, in the centre of which it lies.” 
‘© Moscow is the centre of the in/and commerce of Russia, and 
connects the trade between .urope and Siberia.” Coxe’s 
‘Travels. 

It is unimportant to inquire what particular people are de- 
noted by Sheba and Dedan and Tarshish (verse 13.) since it is 
plaia they are ouly introduced as distant or surrounding nations, 
observing the scene of spoil and devastation, and animadverting 
upon it with indignation and disgust.” P. 116. “ The whole 
world,” said the emperor Alexander in his proclamation, “ has 
fixed its attention on our suffering country.” P. 113. 

‘lwo ingenious observations of Mr. Penn deserve considerae 
tion. ‘The first is, that the geography of the prophecy is to be 
understood with reference to the age of its fulfilment, and that 
by this principle we are to be guided, if there was any difficulty, 
as there does not appear to be, in determining the correspon- 
dence between the modern names of Russ, Moskwa, and Tobol, 
and the prophetic names of Ros, Mosc and Tobl. 69—71. ‘The 
second is, that the passage (ver. 17.) which he takes affirmatively, 
€ Thou art he of whom I spake in former days, by my servants 
the prophets of Israel, who prophesied of these days and years, 

that I would bring thee against them,” are im like manner to be 
understood as addressed by the Almighty to the tyrant himself, 
in his own future age. * It is not therefore necessary to look out 
for predictions concerning him in the prophets who wrote before 
Ezekiel. tis sufficient if such predictions are found in some of 
the ancient prophets ; and such are open to our view in the 
oracles of Ezekiel, and (us Mr. Penn thinks) in Daniel, and im 
the Apocalypse. P. 124, 125. 

The fo lowing is one of many striking illustrations contained 
im this small volume. “‘ Be thou unto them for a safeguard,” verse 
7. ‘There is something very Wonderful in this taunt, uttered by 
Almighty God, in his indignation against the ev7/-scourge, whose 
malice he should for a ime employ as an instrument to punish 
and chastise his church. It was thus impressively paraphrased by 
the late Archbishop Newcome : “* Do ‘hou, confiding im thy own 
courage and disciple, watch and guard them !” And it mani- 
fesily pourtrayed a future character, whose consummate arrogance 
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_and impious presumption should cause him to regard Ais own 


name as possessing a virtue, sufficient to inspire his armies with 
contident anticipations of victories, and those of his enemies with 
consternation and despair. i 

In 1809, when the tyrant of Christendom had reached the 
highest pinnacle of his fugitive glory, by dictating peace from 
within the palace of the last Roman emperor, the expressions of 
his arrogance were also exalted to their loftiest tone. Surround. 
ed by all the new sovereigns created under his usurpation, be 
thus addressed his public dignitaries from his throne: 


“Since your last session, J, have reduced Arragon and Castile 
to submission, I was marching upon Cadiz and Lisbon, when f 
was under the necessity of treading back my steps, and of planting 
my eagles on the ramparts of Vienna, Three months have seen the 
rise and termination ef this fourth Punic war—Frenchmen! Every 
one that shall oppose you SHALL BE conquered, and reduced to subs 
mission. Your grandeur sHa.t Be increased by the hatred of your 
cvxemies. You have before youlong years of ohiey and prosperity ; 

ou have the force and energy of the Hercules of the ancients.— 
listory pointed out te Mr the course I ought to pursue towards 
Rome.—I could net conciliate these grand interests, but by an- 
nulling the denative of the French emperors wy predecessors and by 
uniting the Roman states to France... By the treaty of Vienna, all 
the kings and sovereigns my allics have acquired, and shall ac- 
ae a fresh increase of territory.—I will protect the Porte, if the 

orte withdraws herself from the fatal inflaerce of England. [| 
shall know how to punish her, if she suffers herself to be governed 
by cunning and perfidious counsels, My ally and Pi wee, the EM- 
yeRor or Russia, has united te his vast empire, Finland, Molda- 
via, Wallachia, &c. Iam not jealous of any thing that can pro. 
duce good to that empire. Aly sentiments. for tts illustrious sovereign 
ere in unison with my policy. When l shall shew myself on the 
Pyrenees, the frightened Leopard (Englane will fly to the 
ocean to escape shame, defeat, and death. The triumplr of my, 
arms will be the triumph of the genius of good over that of evil,” 


When, in June 1812, his embattled nations stood ready to 
violate the frontier of Russia at his command, and while the arm, 
of heaven was actually uplifted to cast down his crest of pride, 
he thus addressed his armies : " 

* Soldiers !—Rvss14 is led on by 0 —* her destiny must be’ 
fulfilled !—We pass the Niemen, and will carry war into Tur 


HEART ofher territory. The second Polish war wiLt Be as “eos 
eus to the arms of France as was the first ; but the peace which we 
SUALL Conclude, will carry its own guarantee ; it WiLL annihilate 
that proud and overbearing influence, which, for fifty years; Rus- 
sia has exercised over the affairs of Europe.” 


Thus 
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Thus proclaimed “ the mouth speaking GREAT THINGS— 
the SAFEGUARD of his own people. 

Of the second chapter fewer illustrations will suffice. Instead 
of the common reading, 'nxww, in verse 2, in which the notion 
of six was supposed to be included, Mr. Penn, following the 
Septuagint and St Jerome, reads simply, ‘new, and translates it, 
T will lead thee forth. “ 1 will turn thee about, and lead thee 
forth, and cause thee to go up,” &c. P. 85, 133. 

The violent and total disarming of the invader is forcibly de. 
scribed by a figure drawn from the arms, which were in the 
time of the prophet: “ I will smite éhy bow out of ¢hy left 
hand,” &c. ‘The completion of which is attested by memorable 
and authentic documents of the time. ‘ At the moment in 
which ¢he enemy entered Moscow, he beheld the destruction of 
those preposterous hopes, by which he had been flattered. Af- 
ter sustaining incalculable losses—nothing remained for him, but 
a precipitate flight. Let us then hasten to pursue this impious 
invader! already do we behold bim in full flight, abandoning 
his baggage, burning his war-carriages, and reluctantly separating 
himself from those treasures, which his profane hands had torn 


from the very altars of God.” P.135. Prince Keutousoff, 
Oct. 4 and 19, 1812. 


*« The retreat of the French is a flight without example, abandon. 


ing every thing that demands carriage, even to their sick and 
wounded.’’ Count Platoff, Nov. 1812. 


** Russia now exhibits an exalted aspect to the whole world. On 
the one side wesee a valiant army, whose regiments are unbroken. 
—On the other side appear the rutns of an immense army, .n which 
numerous foreign nations were united together, to destioy a powerful 


nation in the bosom of its native country.—They fly, pursued by fear 
and terror. They are followed by “pire upon the | odies 


A their own dead brethren.” St. Petersburgh Gazette of Dec. 11. 
812, 


“ T will send a fire (the calamities of war) upon Magogue,” on 
the dominions of Gogue, or those nations of Magogue (or Eu- 
rope) associated with him. P. 189. “Seven months” shall they be 
burying them ; and “ after seven months shall they still make . 
search.” P. 12—14. Here the prophet foretells, that the terrible 
and unexampled destruction, which would overtake the army of 
nations led on by Gogue, in their flight from Ros, should cause 
the land to be so extensively loaded with their dead, that seven 
months (from the time of their slaughter) should not suffice for 
burying all their scattered bones. “ Your majesty passed the Nie 
men with 400,000 men :—But your army, the chosen army of 
France, of Germany, and of ITaxy, exisis no move; there 
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bleach unburied the bones of the brave men, who saved France 
at Fleurus, Frenchmen who conquered in Italy, who survived 
the burning clime of Egypt, and who fixed victory to your 
standards at Marengo, and Austerlitz, Jena, and Friedland !” 
Crown Prince of Sweden to the Emperor Napoleon, 13th 
March, 1813. P. 144, | 

« J will set my glory among the nations.” verse 21. There 
never was a period, in which the overruling arm of Gop was 
more promptly recognised by the nations of Christendom, than 
the present period.—To that almighty agency the “ reuowned” 
leaders and warriors of the armies of Kos have ascribed, with one 
common voice of praise, all their triumphs; and their voice is 
answered by the highest and lowest in the surrounding nations. 
P. 151, 


“ This wondrous reverse, which has struck the tyrant of Europe 
on the fields of Russia, seems more like the sudden overthrow of 
the host of Pnaraon in the Red Sea, than any human means of 
discomfiture. Surely then, the most stubborn infidel cannot be- 
hold those mighty acts of the Most Hicu, and not believe and 
tremble |’? Morning Post, Dec. 17. 1812. 

“ Buonaparte is wholly defeated in Russia! He is conquered, 
and a fugitive! And what can we say more? We have seen his 
army pass from victory to victory ; we have seen it overthrow 
kingdoms and subjugate realms.x—And now, Where is it? Where 
shall we look for it? ‘A wide and capable destruction has swal- 
lowed it up.’ In this awful event we rather admire in humility 
THE DISPENSATION OF PROVIDENCE, than exult with pride over 
the fall of an haughty foe ; it is hardly to be viewed as an occurence 
between man and man, or nation and nation; but as A DIVINE 
JUDGMENT upon the earth.” ‘Times, Dec. 17, 1812 


Such were the immediate and simultaneous reflections of our 
daily journals upon the JUDGMENT then EXECUTED, . 

It will be seen from these extracts that Mr. Penn has with 
great ingenuity and learning made out a Very striking case; and 
we can hardly hesitate to allow, that the interpretation, which, 
in so many leading circumstances, has been shewn to correspond 
with the series of events which we have witnessed, leads us to the 
true application aod accomplishment of this awful prophecy. It 
behoves us however here to observe, that, iu inquiries of this 
sort, positive arguments arenot so conclusive in favour of an hy- 
pothesis, as negative arguments, if such occur, are destructive of 
it. Similitude is not identity ; and m adapting the figures and 
phraseology of ancient times to modern occurrences, we may see 
or faney we see greater resemblance. than in reality exists. But 
contradiction, or non-performance, is a palpable thing, in which 
We cannot so easily mistake. “ When a prophet speaketh, if the 
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thing follow not, he hath spoken presumptuously *.” Tf a pro: 
phecy is applied to an event, with which it doth not cgree, the 
application doubtless is erroneous. Is there any failure of 
agreement, and non-fulfilient, in the interpretation now before 
us? 

The present tract was sketched soon after the armies of 
France commenced their entrance into the territories of Russia 
(p. 5.) and it probably was finished and perhaps published be- 
fere the termination of hostilities, during the disastrous flight 
(p. xxxvi. 164), and daily discomfiture of the once triumphant 
host. The author therefore, expecting no doubt that the tyrant 
himself should fall amidst the wreck of his army im one of these 
dire engagements, printed the 4th verse of the secoud chapter in 
capitals, leaving half a page of blank space after it, that the 
reader, when the time came, might supply the place and the date 
of the memorable event: “ Thou shalt fall upon the face of 
the field, for I the Lord have spoken it! 


As this did not happen, but the tyrant still lives, either he 
must yet fall in battle, and be buried (verse 11) im the valley of 
the multitude of Gogue, in some of those fields of slaughter, 
where myriads of his host were buried ; or else, 2. it must be 
shewn, if it can be shewn, how this part of the prophecy has, in 
the past events, already been accomplished ; or else, Sdly—which 
heaven in mercy forbid! war and devastation alike tremendous, 
of which the same or nearly the same countries are to be the 
theatre, must again visit an astonished world, but with a termi- 
nation at length equally sudden and glorious, when the real 
Gogue of that future day shal} fall aud be buried with his 
slaughtered multitude, 

‘Lhe sequel of this propheey (verse 23, Kc.) appears to Mr. 
Penn to embrace and to unite the circumstances both of the fi- 
gurative and the literal Israel, in the future universal Church of 
the Messiah. (p. 76, 153.) Those who expect the literal ac- 
complishment of the numerous prophecies, which foretell the 
yeturn of the Jews from all countries to their own land, will re- 
gard such predictions, in this prophecy of Gogue, as insuperable 
objections to Mr. Penn’s exposition; and will believe, that, 
whether against Ros, or againgt whatever countries, the predicted 
mivader may carry the unprovoked arms of his aggression, his 
final overthrow will be m Judea, where he shall have “ a place 
of name, a burtal-place im Israel, in the valley through which:. 
they pass towards the sea+.” Verse 11, 15, 16. 


- 





* Deut. xviii. 22. 

+ Mr. Pean (p. 148) following Michaelis, renders vy valley, 
not city, in verse ‘16, as the place of interment hi" twice before 
(11,15) been called a valley, 
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On this question of the restoration of the Jews, which Mr, 
Penn means to investigate more fully, we forbear to enter; but 
with regard to what is closely connected with it, the conversion 
of the Jews, we must beg leave to say, that when St. Paul, in 
three successive chapters, Rom. ix, x, xi, treats at large of the 
dispensations of God towards the Jews and Gentiles, it seems 
very harsh and incongruous not to understand the same identical 
term, Jsrac/, in one and the same sense all along, but first in 
the literal sense, to denote the unbelieving Jews, and then, per- 
haps in the same sentence, to mean the true Israel of God, all 
who sincerely believe in Christ, whether Jews or Gentiles. ‘The 
blindness, which in part had happened to Israel, (xi. 25, 26,) is 
spoken, doubtless, of the unbelieving body of the Jews; and ig 
not then the saving of Israel, which immediately follows, to be 
understood of the same unbelieving body, upon their conversion ? 
“ The casting away of them,” (verse 15.) is the casting away of 
the unbelievers; and therefore * the receiving of them,” is the 
receiving of the unbelievers, by their believing in Christ, and 
being admitted into his church; and if “ life from the dead,” 
in the same verse, is to be taken literally, one of two things in- 
evitably follows: either, 1. that the unbelieving Jews, notwith, 
standing their eontinuance in unbelief, shall be raised to ever 
lasting life and happiness ; or, 2, that they shall be raised again 
toadkfe of prebatien; which are, either of them, hypotheses 
too wild for any sober man to adopt. We therefore assured 
hope, that the veil will yet, in God’s good time, be taken off 
from the heart of the unbelieving Jews; and that they will be 
grafted in again, into their own oliye, the church and covenant 
of God in Christ; “ and so all Israe] shall be saved.” 

Mr. Penn has embarrassed his interpretation by combining 
with it several things, which are not proved to be necessarily 


: connected with it. He considers Gogue as the /ast tyrant of the 


Christian Church, and this prophecy as the /ast, jn the entire 
series of prophecies, which respects earthly affairs and the secu/ar 
wnterests of the Church; to be succeeded only by the consume. 
wation of all things, and by “ the opening of the eternal temple 
of God,” (pp. 10, 161.) But many events which prophecy has 
foretold, respecting the Church militant, remain to be accom- 
— The conversion of the Jews, if we are justly authorized 
o expect it, is one of those events. The death of the witnesses, 
assuredly not past, whatever some popular writers on the subject 
may dream, is another; and the fall of Babylon, the motherof 
abominations, to rise no more, is another. : 
It is true, Mr. Penn, in surveying the religious history of 
these days, dates “the finul and absolute extinction of the 
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Papal sovereignty in 1810*.” But whatever wound as an 
tdolatrous and persecuting power, (which are her two characters 
istic marks, from first to last, in the Apocalypse,) she might 
then receive, the deadly wound has been healed; and the in. 
sidious and unblushing Pontiff, on regaining his throne, among 
the first acts of his supremacy re-established that infernal engine 
of his tyranny, the Jnguisition, and restored the most mis. 
chievous and execrable of all the various orders that are ree 
tainers to him, the Jesuits! 

Again, Mr. Penn says, if we compare Rev. xvii, 11—14, 
with xix. 11—21, and both of them with xx. 7—9, and the 
two last of these passages with Ezek. xxxix. 1, 17—0, we 
shall perceive, that the same new and ultimate power is de- 
signed in those two prophecies by the proper appellation of 
~ Gogue (p. 9, 149, 150,). But this, which Mr. Penn has not 
attempted to prove, is far from being as evident as he seems to 
suppose. It is true that Gogue and Magogue are mentioned, 
both by St. John and by Ezekiel, and if we concede, as we 
may, that they designate the same nations or countries, (what. 
ever countries they may be,) it by no means follows, that they 
relate to the same times, or denote one and the same ultimate 

wer. 

Lastly, he considers the prophecy of Ezekiel as synchronizing 
with that of the litde hoin in Daniel vii.; which litte horn he 
takes to be Antichrist; so that “‘here both are identified with 
each other; and GoGue and Anvicunist are found to be but 
one and the same individual.” (P. 10, 162, with Pref. p. xxx.) 

But if the little horn is Gogue, and Gogue is Buonaparte, it 
is absolutely necessary to show that the chronological mark, “ a 
time, times, and a half,” noting the period of the little horn’s 
domination, quadrates with the tyrauny of the now fallen 
emperor of France; which, | presume, it is utterly impossible 
to do, whether we take the words in their primary sense to mean 
three years and a half, or in their secondary, a day for a year, 
so that the duration of the predicted tyranny should be 1260 


pears +. 
. Nor 





* Survey, p. 94, 95, 122. 

+ When we read in the Apocalypse, that the woman (or pure 
church) was in the wilderness “a thousand two hundred and 
threescore days,’’ (xii. 6,) and that she was nourished there “ for 
a time, and times, and half a time,’ (14,) what can be more 
plain, than that the same period is intended by both; and that the 
latter description, being the same as in Daniel vii. 25, shows, 
that the same time of suffering is intended in Daniel also; and, 
consequently, 
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Nor are these prophetic numerals, (as they may be called,) 
a day for a year, a week for seven years, and the like, “ hypo- 
thetical and equivocal,” as Mr. Penn says, (Pref. p. xlvii, Sut- 
vey, p. 196,) but of clear and determinate import; and con. 
stitute, in the prophecies of which they form a part, one of the 
surest criterions of their truth. Josephus * calls Daniel one of 
the greatest of the prophets, chiefly for this reason, because le 
not only, in common with other prophets, foretold things to 
come, but also prefixed the time for their coming to pass; and 
the times, in this great prophet, are expressed by the symbulical 
terms already noted, of weeks, days, ‘‘ a time, times, and the 
dividing of time+.” And although in these prophetic periods, 
the exact time of their commencement may not perhaps at first 
be known, (as was the case in the seventy years captivity of the 
Jews, which might be dated from the captivity of Jehoiakim, 
or of Jeconiah, or from the final sacking of the city in the reign 
of Zedekiah,) yet the entire duration of the cycle may infallibly 
be known, while it is running on; and as when Judah was 
about to be restored, “ the man greatly beloved,” was enabled 
accurately to understand the period of her desolations, so we 
may hope, that in other predicted periods, which involve the 
welfare of Christ’s church, when the termination of them draws 
near, the same High and Holy One that inhabiteth eternity, 
blessing the humble and assiduous studies of those who trust in 
Him, will lead them to the true interpretation: if not, the end 
itself will unanswerably declare it. Had the Corsican usurper 
been the power foreshadowed by the Little Horn, three years 
and a half, reckoned back from his downfal, would have led 
unequivocally to the beginning of his tyranny. But the language 
of that prophecy does not well accord with the character of the 
fallen tyrant, nor with the tyranny of a few years. His cruelty 
was not particularly directed against ‘‘ the saints of the Most 
High,” or sincere servants of Christ. Spoil aud plunder (as 
foretold of Gogue, Ezek. xxxviii. 12.) were the objects of his 
cupidity ; aud his ambition was to overturn all regular govern- 





consequently, that his numbers are to bq similarly resolved into 
1260 days, a day for a year? Again, the same space of time is 
designated by “forty two months,” xi. 2, xiii. 5, but the figure 
is changed, because the subject is different, and the duration of 
sin and error is measured by months, which are named from the 
ria the regent of night, as Mr. Mede observes, p. 481, ed. 
672. , 
* Antig.I.x.c.12 - 
¢ Dan. vii. 25, xii. 7. 
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ment and legitimate authority. Nor, again, is the predicted 
power, whatever it be, likely to “ wear out the saints,” fortified 
as they are with patience, and inured to sufferings in all ages, 
in the short space of three years anda half. ‘Phat expression 
and other circumstances in the prophecy lead us to expect a 
‘ex see ia of far longer continuance, and to interpret the sym. 

olical terms, ‘* a time, times, and the dividing of time,” of 
the days which they contain, namely 1260, each day standing 
for a year. And there is, alas! and has been a power upon the 
earth about 1200 years, whose secret enmity and open ven 
geance have been uniformly levelled against those who abhor 
idolatry, and hold the truth in its primitive sunplicity, whom 
she honours with the name of Heretics ! 

But it is not eur busmess at present to inquire who is meant 
by the little horn, but only to show, that Gogue is not meant 
by it, if Gogue is the late invader of Russia. 

Mr. Penn brings the prophecy of Balaam (Num. xxiv.) into 
his system, where he says the seventh verse was read by the 
Septuagint, “ and his [the Messiah’s} kingdom shall be exalted 
over Gogue,” p. 129. But in our copy it is, “ and the king- 
dom Gogue for, of Gogue] shall be exalted.” | 

He holds the common doctrine of the Millennium to be an 
illusion, “ reserving for a future opportunity what he has to 
allege against this prevailing error,” p.51. In the mean time, 
he observes, that the term is used “ indefinitely,” and “ ap- 
pears evidently to denote a very Jong period,” embracing, as St, 
Augustine says, “ the whole compass of time between the first 
coming of Christ and the end of the ages, when he will come 
again. P. 167. 

These notions, whether just or otherwise, it is sufficient té 
mention. ‘The volume, which has detained us so long, is cer- 
tainly in a high degree interesting, and the prophecy, which is 
the subject of it, awful and momentous. But in the page of 
Ezekiel it scems to stand detached and alone ; except that if it 
is the intent of prophecy, and therefore the gracious design of 
Heaven, that the hitherto blind and obdurate sons of Jacob 
should one day repent and believe in “ Him whom they pierced,” 
and return with songs to their own land, them it does seem to 
be manilestly intimated, in the latter part of the prophecy, 
(xxxix. 21—@9.) that their conversion shall ensue shortly after 
the overthrow of Gogue. If we may view the prophecy. in con- 
junction with this, apparently, its only necessary connection, 
we readily allow, that in many of its great outlines and peculiat 
features, it bears a striking resemblance to the hate wanton in- 
vasion of the empire of Russia, the sudden repulse of the in- 
solent aggressor, and tremendous wreck Of his fugitive army- 
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But still there remains one very great and, to us, insuperable 
difficulty, that the Gugue of this warfare did not “ fall on the 
face of the field,” and has not yet been buried with his slaugh- 
tered legions, in the valley, which from that circumstance might, 
justly be denominated, “ the valley of the multitude of Gogue.” 





Arr. Ul. Les Recherches -sur les Ranz des Vaches ou sur 
les Chansons Pastoralesdes Bergers de la Suisse, avec Musique. 
Par George Tarenne. Paris, chez F. Louis, Libraire Rue 
de Saooie. No. G. 


THIS is a most amusing, or most provoking book, according to 
the humour, in which we happen to be, when we take itup, We 
have all of us occasionally, at jeast for ourselves. we confess, that 
we have sometimes our moments of cold “ imsouciance,” when 
the grossest absurdity inclines us rather to laughter, than pity, or 
indignation ; we believe this temper ef mind is now-a-days styled 
philosophy—at such times we overlook the melancholy worthless- 
ness of the book, aud enjoy heartily the ridiculous specimens, 
which it contams. In more serious, and (We will venture to add) 
more worthy moods of the nind, we remember that it is written 
on a most interesting, and as yet unbeaten subject ; and are vexed 
not merely, that. it gives us little or no information on that sub- 
ject, but that where every idea, every scene, and every recollec- 
tion should have inspired good taste, and the manliest simplicity, 
our author has by the fatal preponderance of something within 
him, overlaid this fair tield with the most mawkish and tawdry 
sentimentality. 

We say “ something within him ;” for if his subject bad influ- 
enced him, there is scarcely a sentence in his work, that could 
have appearedin its present form, Probably in all the range of 
literature there is scarcely so fair a field for a truly elegant mind to 
trifle on, as the national music of Switzerland. Its accompani- 
ments of bewitching, though solemn scenery, its antiquity, and 
history, its great simplicity consistent with its perfect sweetness, 
above all its romantic sway over the feelings of “ those far away, 
present all together a combination of circumstances, which we 
may not easily find in any other subject, Of these however 
though M. Tarenne has said much, it is very evident he thought 
litle ; while he wrote, he was busied, we guess, 4 l’ordinaire with 
@ certain personage, of great merit doubtless, with whom how- 
ever he is certainly on the best of terms. ‘ 
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Tt isa common remark on the dispensations of Providence, 
that however excellent in their own nature, yet in their relation 
tous they become instruments of good, or ill according to the 
quality of those, on whoin they are bestowed, This is a remark 
often uttered, but, like many other religious reflections, too little 
dwelt on; for it is able, if soberly meditated, to stir the soul with 
the deepest, the most solemn, we had almost said, the most fear. 


‘ful train of thoughts. Our present task will not allow us to pure 


sue it; nor should we have alluded to it, but for the sake of re- 
marking how analogously the appearances, and phenomena of 
the natural world operate on that faculty of our mind, which we 
call taste, or the sensation of the sublime and beautiful. Another 
proof this, if others were wanted, of that mysterious harmony iu 
the whole government of the One Universal Ruler, which, when- 
ever we comprehend it thoroughly, seems to operate with uniform 
means, andin an uniform manner ; as in this remarkable instance 
of the moral and physical world, and the influence they exert 
varying both in force and kind according to the nature of the re- 
cipients. 

Perhaps on a subject rather subtle we have not expressed our- 
selves very clearly ; we shall be excused therefore if we explain 
ourselves a little more diffusely. ‘To the simple and feeling heart, 
the solemn majesty, or the rich beauty of the world around us 
speak with a power, that makes affectation of sentiment a thing 
impossible, the waving of woods, the almost unearthly piping of 
the winds, the quiet motion, and deep clearness of inland waters, 
the dark forms of mountains, and the eternal, yet ever-varying 
roar of cataracts ; all the accidents of light and shade, of cloud. 
or sunshine, of time and season; these are powers, if we may be 
allowed the word, which weigh upon the man of true taste ; their 
moral impression is indelible; and they excite a feeling of de- 
light which he is not indeed ashamed of, which rather he glories 
in, but which he certainly fears to impart except to congenial bo- 
soms. He weil knows, that the impressions, he has undergone, 
would appear to many minds unnatural, or affected ; and to 
him who feels strongly, there is no bugbear of opinion so dread- 
ful, as the character of affectation. Such a man then, we may 
depend upon it, seldom communicates to the world, the sensa- 
tion with which he has witnessed the grand displays of the mag- 
nificence of nature ; they are his pearls, not hoarded through 
avarice, but respectfully treasured up, that they may not by acci- 
dent, or carelessness be cast before swine. 

True itis, and a seeming exception to the rule, that the poet 
at times bursts forth in wild, and touching enthusiasm with al- 
most loquacious fondness for the loveliness, or sublimity of na- 
ture; but it should be remembered, that he then ordinarily ex- 
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presses only the feelings of recollection, somewhat softened iu 
their excess, and somewhat also strengthened in their hardithood ; 
he thinks too and writes in the fearlessness of solitude; aud when 
the glowmy thought comes boldly forth in the pomp and musie 
of verse, it is not so much the admiring tribute of the panegyrist, 
as the devout bhymu of the worshippers. 
But how do these same scenes affect people of a different de- 
scription ; the tee:mings of that most prolific of all mothers, the 
ress, afford the best answer to the question ; is it not too a mes 
awe fact, that the greatest nonsense bas always been written 
in describing the finest country? Munds such as those to which 
we now allude, fecl none of the divinity of nature 3 on first view 
of a fine prospect they cast about for as fine an epithet, or as fine 
a sentence to characterise, or describe it by ; ctuelly interrupt. 
ing the silent pleasures of those who do feel, it is quite impossible 
they should themselves be affected; they have no time; they 
are otherwise employed. In the evening the fine epithet, or 
sentence find their way into the fine note book; and at the end 
of a few weeks the tive note-bvok splits into chapters, swells 
with compilations, is tricked up with fine poetry, and. tinted 
sketches; and so becomes a standing drawing room dish for 
the London season. Monsieur l’Auteur is as well .conteut to be 
a standing dish in the ding room where he reigns lord: paramuunt 
in matters of taste, and so, as Duval say:, “ Voila, Madame Mas 
we histoire de mon amour pour Madainoiselle votre 
hile.” : 
We have followed our reflections a little out of the straight 
path of our subject; yet they are not wholly foreign to our pur- 
pose, for it is only on a theory something like that which we 
have laid down, that the exisience of the present work cai be 
accounted for. M. ‘larenne appears from his own statement, 
p. 11. to have travelled in Switzerland a few, years ago; In a 
very early morning walk in the Cantou de Vaud it was his good, 
(or perhaps considering all the unhappy consequences, we should 
rather say his bad) fortune to light on a young peasant girl, who 
sung a ranz des vaches, as she conducted her cattle to the pas- 


rk M. Tarenne was probably fresh from a sojourn at 
aris—— 


“« As one, who long in populous city pent, 
Where houses thick, and sewers annoy the air, 
Forth issuing on a summer’s morn, to breathe 
Among the pleasant villages, and farms 
Adjoined, from each thing met conceives delight, 
The smell of grain, or tedded grass, or kine, 

Or dairy, each rural sight, each rural sound; 


VQL. 111, MARCH, 181. 
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If chance, with nymph-like step, fair virgin pass, 
What pleasing seemed, far her now pleases more.’ 


He assyres us accordingly, that it would be quite impossible to 
express “ the ravishment and ecstasy” into which he was thrown 
by this damsel’s song. At breakfast he could do nothing but 
talk of what he had seen and heard ; and he set all his friends at 
work to procure him a copy of the music. He was astonished, 
he says, to find that there were extant many different airs, peculiar 
to the different cantons ; this led him to extend his researches, 
and we are now presented with the result of labours, which occus 

ied the author and his friends “ many months.” 

We confess with great deference to Monsieur Tarenne, that we 
should have been better pleased, if instead of limiting us to eight 
airs selected by his own judgment, his book had contained all those 
with which the kinduess of his friends supplied him. Any mu- 
sic, which is really national, and characteristic, ‘must be inter- 
esting ; but unless we are much mistaken, the Swiss Ranz des 
Vaches have an absolute, and no mconsiderable merit. ‘The 
quality, which pervades them all, is a wild and pathetic sim- 
plicity ; and the alternations of quick, and slow movements are 
peculiarly appropriate to the words, which are sung to them, and 
the actual employment of the singers. In the slow parts, the 
‘poetry, rude as it is, sometimes in the way of soliloquy, some- 
times in dialogue, turns on the occupations and circumstances of 
the peasants of Switzerland ; in the quick movement the singer 
seeming to recollect himself, addresses his cattle, either urging 
them to pass to the feeding ground, or calling them to the chalet 
to be milked. ‘The following is the first couplet of the Grugere 
Ranz des Vaches, which we give with the French interlineary 


translation, as being the most popular, and common in Switzer- 
land. 


L& x’armailli dei Colombetté 
Les vachers des Colombettes 
Dé bon matin sé san léva 
De bon matin se sont levés. 
A FA A & 
Liauba, Liauba por uria 
Vaches, Vaches pour (vous) traire. 


Then follows the quick movement, which is the burthen of all 
the succeeding couplets. 


* Vinidé toté, bliantz et natré 
Venez toutes, blanches et noires, 
Rodz’ et molaillé, dzjouvén et otro 
Vouges, et etoilées, jeunes, et autres 
Déso on tachino, yo ié vos ario, 
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- Sous un chéne, on je vous trais 
Déso on treimblio, yo ié treintzo 
Sous un tremble, on je tranche (le lait) 
Liauba, Liauba por aria 
Vaches, Vaches, pour (vous) traire.” 


The words of this ballad go on to describe with considerable 
archness the progress of the whole herd to the mountains arrested 
by a bog ; in this distress the herdsmen, who are the singers, be- 
think themselves of a singular mode of relief; the eldest and 
chief dispatches Peter his assistant to the curé of the parish to 
implore an Ave Maria by way of passe-par-tout. The dialogue 
between Peter and the curé is very edifying ; the Jatter stipulates 
for a cheese made of unskimmed milk as the price of his prayers, 
and the former demands in return that the curé should send his 
maid-servant to take it from them. ‘To this proposal the curé 
objects the good looks of the virgin, which he is afraid might be 
too strong a temptation for Peter’s virtue. - Peter however replies, 
not unhappily, that he knows better, than to trespass on the 
goods of the church. 


“‘ Dé preindré lo bein dé légllisé 
De prendre le bien de Véglise. 
No-né sériens pa pardounna. 
Nous ne serions point pardonnés.” 


All however comes to an amicable conclusion ; the Ave Maria 
is said, the cows pass the deep places, and in the evening give 
an unusual quantity of milk, the overflowing efficacy of the 
priestly interference. 

Sometimes the subjects are of a more domestic nature, in the 
appenzellois song is introduced a dialogue between a busband 
and wife, or rather a conjugal parley, one a¢ the other. 


“ I know well,’? commences the lady, “ when all humour for si 
ing leaves me; it is, when I sit down with two cradles rocking in 
my chamber, when my husband in a passion beats me with his fist, 
and when the winter wind enters by every hole into the house.” 


Under these circumstances it was certainly very natural to lose 
her singing, and daucing propensities; the husband however . 
does not seem much better off ; “ Since I took a wife I have . 
~ no more bread to eat; since I took a ps { have never 
‘town happiness.” ‘These are imens of Swiss , it 
must be Safetiiel rather in the ee of Crabbe, that ot ne. 
critus, or Virgil. Let us hear however the profound speculatiow 
of M. Tarenne on the passage. 


nQ « Probably,” 
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' « Probably,” says he, “ in’ Switzerland ax elsewhere, in the de* 
sert as in the city, among the lowest, as’well'as'the greatest people, 
marriage has its miseries, and its evils: Must we repeat after Me. 
nander, whoever would be happy, shouki leave others to marry, 
and never do so himself. Perhaps there’is'more than’ one reason 
for so saying; but it is not easy to reduce the axiom to practice, 
The God of nature cries to us with a voice far more powerful, than 





that of all the misanthrope philosophers, or no’philosophers: Non 


est borium esse liominem Solum, it is not good for man to be alone 
(nor woman either. )” 


This is a very fair specimen of our author's powers, and taste 
as an annotator, but we return to the subject : The citatioris, 
Which-we have just given, will perhaps raise in our readers minds 
ne very high idea of the poetry of the Ranz des Vaches. Indeed 
though wa little enthusiastic on all that relates to Switzerland, we 


do not claim for it any very high share of praise. But it is not 


to be supposed, that they universally turn on subjects, such as 
those which we have selected ; sometimes they commemorate the 
fidelity of the youths, and the beauty of the maids of the canton ; 


sometimes they are more general and national ; but they are al- 


ways simple and unaffected. 

‘To the music, however, awd to the scenery, in the bosom of 
which they are sung, must be attributed the great charm of the 
Ranz des Vaches, at least to foreigners. When winding through 
a deep valley, or climbing either of its mountainous sides, or per 


haps still more happily, when paddling across'a lake, ifone of 


these airs is heards, proceeding from feaiales in a cottage, or con- 
cealed in @ wood, a momentary enthusiasm is excited of the most 
glowing nature, but which it is vain to imagine, that we can ever 
revive by the same music under other circumstances. It is na- 
tural to be anxious to collect, and transport with ws the simple 
songs, Uiat once occasioned us such lively emotions of delight ; 
but st would perhaps be more just, and save us some disappoint- 
ment, if we never repeated them in an English music room. 


On the Swiss himself however the effect is very different. In , 


his own country, except on extraordinary occassions, the song has 
naturally very little power to move him ; to the educated classes, 
the execution of it appears rude, and the words low and rustic ; 


aid as for the common people, though they sing it with a certain 


degree of pleasure, yet they are too much occupied in necessary 
lubours, and their state of cultivation is too little advanced, to 
muke it probable, that any thing of the kind should affect them 
strongly. But > when they hear, or sing the strain in fore) 

lanes, then it is that young and old, and high and low feel poe 


atid strongly its powerful ifluence ; then it is that operating as a 
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spell, it summons up to their view the blue lake, or the white 
torrent; the corn-ficld and the wood, with the village-spire glit- 
termg m the sun-shme; the rolling mist on the side of the 
mountain, at ove moment concealing, at another disclosing the 
dark-brown chalets, that seem perched on high beyond all 
human access ; the eternal snows above, and the sunny vine- 
yard below. Nor does the association cease with these visible 
objects ; but each and all of them are connected with some re- 
collections of dearer and more lasting import, of the years of 
childhood gone for ever, of friends still cherished if living, or 
regretted in the grave ; of dangers escaped, of love rewarded, 
aud perhaps, still more deeply than all, the never-forsaken hope 


«¢ Here to return—and die at home at last.’ 


This important distinction, we are of opinion, that Rousseau 
did not snfficiently contemplate, wheu he complained that the 
Ranz des Vaches no longer produced the same effect on the 
minds of the Swiss, which had been recorded of them in times 
past. It was indeed a convenient observation on which to 
ground the inference of a national degeneracy in his countrymen. 
To this purpose he used it, and, as might be well expected, he 
has been copied by most of the witlings, who have had occasion 
to remark on the subject since. Monsieur Tarenne is among 
the number. 


“Si cet air alpestre ne produit plus aujourd’hui le méme effet sur 
eux, loinque cela soit 4 leur louange, ce changement moral prouve 
malheureusement, qu’ils ne sont plus les hommes de la nature, 
qui’ls ont perdu les goats de leur ancienne et respectable sime 
— qu'en un mot il ne sont plus ce qu’etaient Jeurs bons aleux.’? 

il. 


It may be true, or it may be false, that the Swiss have 
nerated from the simplicity and integrity of their forefathers; 
but according to our notions, the enthusiasm or the coldness 
with which, on ordinary occasions, a Rauz des Vaches is heard 
by them in their own country, can be no criterion of the ques 
tion. We repeat on “ ordinary occasions ;” because, if wherg 
the national feeling ought to be strongly excited, it should be 
found cold and listless; if, at military shews or public festivals, 
the national airs were heard without enthusiasm, we might be 
induced to draw the inference which we now oppose. ‘ 

We are happy however to be able to state, that this is by 
no means the case. ‘The fall of Buonaparte and the dismeme. 
berment of the French empire have not been productive of ime 
Mediate tranquillity in Switzerland ; the unavoidable difficulties 
attendant on the framing a new federal pact, and the resisted 
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claims of powerful cantons to their influence, and every do- 
minion over the imferior and once vassal states, which it was 
the policy of the French mediation to abolish ; all these causes 
have occasioned much discontent and agitation among the dif- 


' ferent states. But allowing for this, we feel justified in saying, 


and we appeal to no small number of our readers, who may be 
able to contradict a false or exaggerated statement, that on all 
public occasions no lack of the true national enthusiasm was to 
be seen; the memory of times past was properly cherished, 
and the great and general wish seemed to be to make Switzer- 
land now, what she had been in the brightest page of her 
history. 

We are not afraid to advance a step farther in the argument; 
as far as our experience serves, the Swiss, as a people, are still 
remarkable for their naiveté of manners and simplicity of heart. 
Among them, more frequently perhaps than tm any other part 
of Europe, are to be found proprietors living on their own 
estates in that simple plenty, and with that hospitality, which we 
so much boast of m our English gentleman. ‘The chateau ge- 
nerally stands at the head of, or little removed from the village, 
to which it gives name; the interior certainly will bear no 
comparison in comfort or splendour with that of an English 
mansion; but nothing is wanting to the comfort of the guest 
that the attention of the host can afford him. All this how- 
ever (which is most to our present purpose) is consistent with 
the greatest simplicity ; the board, though plentifully, is plainly 
covered ; the best wines afforded are (especially in the southern 
cantons) of Swiss or French growth ; the hours observed very 
early, and perhaps with unusual but perfectly offensive frank- 
< the traveller is dismissed to bed two hours before. mid- 
night. 

But it is on occasions of a public nature still more remark- 
ably, that the national character manifests itself. ‘Those who 
have witnessed in the course of the last summer the fetes on 
the lake of Geneva*, will certainly not think that a want of 


_————— ee 


* In a former part of the article, we have called the Swiss the 
countrymen of Rousseau ; strictly speaking, we are aware that 
this was incorrect ; the late act of Union, by which Geneva has 
been admitted as an independent Canton into the Swiss Confede- 
ration, enables us to include them by the /atter in our remarks on 
the present state of the Swiss character. But, in fact, the Gene- 
vois were always Swiss; topographically placed between France, 
Savoy, and Switzerland, their independence, advancement in arts, 
sciences, and learning, and above all their national character, very 
different from the French or Savoyard, left no doubt to which of 
the three races they properly —_ 
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simplicity was attributable to those who celebrated them. In- 
deed we have, not without regret on some occasions, seen Our 
countrymen disposed to smile, at what they thought an excess 
of that quality. But in truth, an Englishman is not the best 
judge in the world of these matters; having the fear of ridicule 
perpetually before his eyes, he cannot account for that wild, 
yet not ungraceful “ abandon” of manners and deportment, which 
the soberest foreigners sometimes display. Without remem- 
bering that important distinction of character, we shall often, 
as Englishmen, be led to form a very wrong estimate of those, 
into whose society we may be casually thrown on the con- 
tinent. 

It was on the 19th of last September, that the official act 
of the Diet, by which Geneva was admitted into the Confede- 
ration, was received at that place. By accident, on the same 
day, a party had been formed to pass the morning on the Salese, 
asinall mountain in Savoy, at a short distance from Geneva, 
At noon, the expected event was announced by cannons firing, 
bell-ringing, and all the effervescence of popular transport; the 
party in the mountains, who were partly Vaudois and_ partly 
Genevois, conjecturing the import of the sounds, and hailing 
a circunstance that added another tie to private friendship, eum- 
braced each other even with tears; while the ladies among 
them sung in chorus the Gougere Ranz des Vaches. ‘This anec- 
dote is so appropriate to our purpose, that we trust that we 
shall be excused for relating it; at least it proves, that the Ranz 
des Vaches are still considered, in all moments of patriotic en- 
thusiasm, as the national watch-words and bond of union; 
and that they still hold that place in the recollection of a Swiss, 
which an Englishman assigns in his to God save the King, or 
a Frenchman (we hope) to Henri Quatre, and Charmaute Ga- 
brielle, It is curious by the way to observe with what great 
accuracy, the song of each nation is adapted to the peculiarities 
of its respective character. ) 

The anecdote, which we have just related, was drawn from 
the higher classes of society; but it would be easy to adduce 
others of a similar nature from the lower orders. On the same 
occasion to which we have alluded already, among the clamour 
of a rejoicing population, who thronged the streets in the 
evening, were to be heard from ume to time troops of young 
men, who sung in perfect barmony the Chansou de l’Escalade*, 

or 
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* The Chansons de |’ Escalade (for there are several) are curious 
collections of old ballads, songs, and hymns, to commemorate the 
delivery of Geneva from a night attack made on it by the Duke 
of 
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or some one or other of the Ranz des Vaches, Ameonz the re. 
giments of the different cantons, it is remarkable how many of 





of Savoy in 1602. The memory of this deliverance is annually 
celebrated on the 12th of December. The longest piece in the 
collection, and which is supposed to have been written very soon 
after the event, is curious, as being one of the purest remaining 
specimens of the old romance languare of Savoy. It appears 
to be essentially French, a good deal resem)! ing modern Italian 
in the terminations of words. The French scholar will easily un- 
derstand it by reading rather to the ear than the eye, as in at- 
tempting to read the provincial poetry of the West of England, 
For example. Its first words, which gave a name to the ballad, 
are, ** Ce qué Jains; a mere corruption for, ce que est 1A en haut.” 
The substance of the ballad is an account of the whole transaction, 
told with much low humour. We will cite a specimen. At one 
period of the action, the Duke believing himseif to have sue- 
Prench, sent off a messenger with the news to Henry the 4th of 
rance, 


** Son Altesse en granda diligencé 

Onna Pousta manda a Ray de France, 

Que Zeneva il aviv’ surprai, 

Que cela nai il y faré son liai. 

«¢ Vantre-cin gri, se di le Ray de Francé 

Que Zeneva se sayé lassia prendré, 

La mon cousin s’y est troi hasarda 

Y ne pourra pas guéro la garda.” 

«« En memo tems onna lettra arrive, 

Qre le couda fare creva de riré, 

Que desivé Jou Savoiar son pray, 

Lou Genevoi low pendon orand ay.” 

The Genevois appear to have used no great ceremony with thase 

of the Savoyard noblesse, who fell into their hands on this occa- 
sion; they all, and in great numbers, fell by the common execu: 
tioner. Henry IV. is again introduced, anda failing of the Duke’s, 
in his propensity to liquor, is not unhappily noticed, 

** Vantre-cin-gri, ce di le Ray de France, 

Lou Hollandoi, et le Prince d'Orange, 

Que deron-tai encoralous Angloi? 

Y se riron du Grand Duc de Savoi,” 


The Duke laments that he bas lost the flower of his noblesse; 
his heart becomes dry with grief, and exclaims, 
Aporta mé on pou de Rosoli, 
Apportez moi un peu de Rosolie.” 
Rosolio is at this day a favourite liqueur ia the north of Italy, 
Piedmont, and Savoy. 
| | the. 
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the private soldiers are in the habit of singing in parts or in 
choius these simple airs. In order to relieve the citizens in part 
from the burthen of garrison duty, it was usual with the provisional 
government of Geneva to admit small bodies of hired troops frou 
other Cantons; in this way they received successively quotas 
from Vriburgh, Soleure, and Appenzell; the entry and depar- 
ture of these allies was usually a scene of great interest; and 
public singing in the streets was always one token of the popular 
enthusiasm. It is but recently that the Appenzellois have been 
recalled; on the evening previous to their departure they pa- 
trolled the streets.singing In small parties in the manner above 
described ; one of these parties, consisting of twelve, was in- 
vited by a gentleman into his house; a supper was placed be- 
fore them, and wine allowed them freely. Al! these men were 
privates, yet they drank moderately, but sung a great variety of 
national hymns and songs; concluding with one, in the burthen 
of which they all rose, joined hands, and repeated “ jurous de 
nous almer toujours.” 

We owe an apology, perhaps, to our readers for the introduc- 
tion of these anecdotes, but we think they go to establish the 
fact, that the national character of the Swiss, in this respect at 
least, is essentially the same as it ever was. At least they raise 
a doubt as to the truth of the contrary assertion. 

Before we conclude this article, which has already exceeded 
the limits we had designed for it; it our duty to return fora 
few moments to. Monsieur Tarrene. He might perhaps com- 
plain, that we had not fairly treated him, if we took no further 
notice of him. ‘To the words of the airs he has added volu- 
Minous notes, which form, indeed, the bulk of his little treatise. 
These we have turned over with some attention, for the pur- 
pose of extracting something for his credit, and for the amuse- 
met of our readers. At page 24, is along, and learned note 
on pastoral poetry, at the conclusion of which is laid down the 
author’s creed in all matters of taste ; 


* Cependant j’avouverai que je ne me suis jamais senti aucun 
gotit pour les pastorales feintes, ou d’imitation, 4 commencer pay 
les idylles de Theocrite. ‘Tout cela presente 4 mon esprit je ne sais 
quoi qui lui deplait, vraisemblablement 4 cause, que j’abhorre 
par caractere lapprét, et le gard en toutes choses, et que j’aime 
avec passion le simplicite dans toutes ses furmes, et sous tous 
Ses aspects.”’ 


This is followed by a note descriptive of the Alphorn, the 
usual accompaniment to the Ranz des Vaches, of which it will 
be proper to give some account. This is a wind: instrument 
extremely simple in its construction, and limited in the aia 
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of its powers. Tn shape it resembles a common cow’s horn, 

and probably was at first literally nothing more. But its length 
is now ordinarily increased to six feet, with a spherical em- 
bouchure, and a moderate aperture at the other extremity. It 
is formed of bark, closely bound through the whole length with 
cord ; of course it has no stops. We do not easily conceive, at 
first, how an instrument so rude and simple can be rendered 
subservient, with any effect, to the purposes of harmony. The 
fact is however certain, that aided by the circumstances of dis. 
tance and echo, when skilfully managed, it forms a very delight. 
ful support to the voice, which it accompanies. 

From page 74 to 78 is an account sufficiently detailed (if we 
could depend on its correctness) of the management of the Swiss 
dairy; but for the reason implied by our parenthesis, and on 
account of its extreme length, we forbear to extract it. 

We shall now take our leave of Monsieur Tarrene. Our opi- 
nion of him and his work may be collected from what we have 
said of both; and we are sorry that we cannot form one more 
favourable to both; but it is our duty to disclose the worth- 
lessness of a book, which, from its portable shape and neatness, 
as well as the nature of its subject, would probably meet with 
many purchasers. If our readers can procure the German Cul- 
lection, or the Selection published by Haller at Berne, they may 
well spare themselves the addition of the Researches of Mons, 
‘larrene. 

So much for our author—but if we concluded with him we 
should omit the choicest treasure of his book, a note by the 
well-known Viotti, on what is called his Ranz des Vaches. We 
had some doubts at first, whether it would be quite fair to notice 
such a production, inserted, perhaps, without his consent or 
knowledge ; but these were removed by observing, that it has 
ulready been printed more than once in works of considerable 
circulation on the continent ; and by recollecting, that he who 
could write such a letter must be infinitely too magnanimous to 
regard our poor comments. Comment, however, we will not 
inake, but leave a faithful translation of it to our readers’ reflees 
tious, as the conclusion of the article. 


“ This Ranz de Vaches is neither the same with that which 
our friend Jean Jaques has made us acquainted with in his works, 
nor with that with which M. De la Borde speaks in his book on 
MHUSIC. 

« [ know not if it is familiar to many people ; al] that I know is, 
that I heard it in Switzerland, and that I learned it never to forget 
it more. 

“ T was walking alone, towards the decline of day, in those 
solemn scenes, where one never feels inclined to talk; the weather 
wag 
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was beautiful; the wind, which I detest (que je déteste) was 
at peace; all was calm, all was analogous to my feelings: and I 
carried within me that melancholy, which every day at this same 
hour concentrates my soul from the first moment of my existence. 

“ My thought was indifferent to my thoughts ; it wandered, and 
my feet, followed it. No object had the preference of my heart ; 
it was only prepared for that tenderness, and love, which since has 
cost me so many afflictions, and brought me acquainted with hap- 
piness. My imagination immobile (if I may so say) by the absence 
of the passions, was without movement. 

‘TI went, I came, 1 ascended, I descended among those sub- 
lime mountains, chance at length conducted me into a valley, to 
which at first I paid no attention. It was not, till some time after, 
that I perceived, that it was delicious, and such as I had often seen 
described in Gessner; flowers, turf, streamlets—all was there, all 
made up a perfect picture there, and formed an harmony compleat. 

“ There, I sat myself mechanically on a rock without being 
fatigued, and delivered myself up to that profound reverie, which 
I have experienced frequently during my life, that reverie, in which 
my ideas wander, mix, and confound themselves one with another 
to such a degree, that I forget, that I am still on the earth. 

“« I will not say what it is, that produces in me this species of 
ecstacy, whether it is the slumber of the soul, or rather the absence of 
the thinking faculties ; I will only say that I love it, that I suffer it 
to carry me away ; and that I would on no account wish to be free 
from it. 

“ There then I was upon the rock, when suddenly my ear, 
or rather my whole existence, was struck with certain sounds ; now 
quick, and precipitated, now prolonged, and continuous, which 
came from one mountain, and fled to the other without being re- 
peated by the echoes. It was a long trumpet; a female voice min- 
gled itself with these sounds, sad, sweet, and touching ; and formed a 
perfect unison. Struck as it were by enchantment, I rouse myself 


.on a sudden, I start from my lethargy, shed some few tears, and 


jearn, or rather I. engrave in my memory the Ranz des Vaches, 
which I now send you.” 


With poor Marotte in the Precieuses Ridicules, we exclaim— 


‘Dame ! je n’entends point le Latin, et je n’ai pas appris, comme 
vous, la filofie dans le lyre, il faut parler chretien, si vous voulez, 
jue je vous entende,” 





Art. IL.—An Enquiry into the General Principles of Scrip- 
ture Interpretation, in Eight Sermons, pieached before the 
University of Oxford in the Year 1814, at the Lecture 

founded 
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of its powers. Tn shape it resembles a common cow’s horn, 
and probably was at first literally nothing more. But its length 
is now ordinarily increased to six feet, with a spherical em- 
bouchure, and a moderate aperture at the other extremity. It 
is formed of bark, closely bound through the whole length with 
cord ; of course it has no stops. We do not easily conceive, at 
first, how an instrument so rude and simple can be rendered 
subservient, with any effect, to the purposes of harmony. The 
fact is however certain, that aided by the circumstances of dis. 
tance and echo, when skilfully managed, it forms a very delight. 
jul support to the voic es ‘which it accompanies. 

From page 74 to 78 is an account sufficiently detailed (if we 
could depend on its correctness) of the management of the Swiss 
dairy; but for the reason imphed by our parenthesis, and on 
account of its extreme length, we forbear to extract it. 

We shall now take our leave of Monsieur Tarrene. Our opi- 
nion of him and his work may be collected from what we have 
said of both; and we are sorry that we cannot form one more 
favourable to both; but it is our duty to disclose the worth- 
lessness of a book, which, from its portable shape and neatness, 
as well as the nature of its subject, would probably meet with 
many purchasers. If our readers can procure the German Cul- 
lection, or the Selection published by Haller at Berne, they may 
well spare themselves the addition of the Researches of Mons, 
"larrene. 

So much for our author—but if we concluded with him we 
should omit the choicest treasure of his book, a note by the 
well-known Viotti, on what is called his Ranz des Vaches. We 
had some doubts at first, whether it would be quite fair to notice 
such a production, inserted, perhaps, without his consent or 
hnowledge ; but these were removed by observing, that it has 
ulyeady been printed more than once im works of considerable 
circulation on the continent ; and by recollecting, that he who 
could write such a letter must be infinitely too magnanimous to 
regard our poor comments. Comment, however, we will not 
Make, but leave a faithful translation of it to our readers’ reflec 
tions, as the conclusion of the article. 


* This Ranz de Vaches is neither the same with that which 
our friend Jean Jaques has made us acquainted with in his works, 
nor with that with which M. De la Borde speaks in his book on 
music. 

“ [ know not if it is familiar to many people ; al] that I know is, 
that I heard it in Switzerland, and that I learned it never to forget 
it more. 

“ T was walking alone, towards the decline of day, in those 
solemn scenes, where one never feels inclined to talk; the weather 
wag 
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was beautiful; the wind, which I detest (que je déteste) was 
at peace ; all was calm, all was analogous to my feelings: and I 
carried within me that melancholy, which every day at this same 
hour concentrates my soul from the first moment of my existence. 

“ My thought was indifferent to my thoughts ; it wandered, and 
my feet, followed it. No object had the preference of my heart ; 
it was only prepared for that tenderness, and love, which since has 
cost me so many afflictions, and brought me acquainted with ha 
piness. My imagination immobile (if I may so say) by the absence 
of the passions, was without movement. 

“I went, I came, I ascended, I descended among those sub- 
lime mountains, chance at length conducted me into a valley, to 
which at first I paid no attention. It was not, till some time after, 
that I perceived, that it was delicious, and such as I had often seen 
described in Gessner; flowers, turf, streamlets—all was there, all 
made up a perfect picture there, and formed an harmony compleat. 

“ There, I sat myself mechanically on a rock without being 
fatigued, and delivered myself up to that profound reverie, which 
I have experienced frequently during my life, that reverie, in which 
my ideas wander, mix, and confound themselves one with another 
to such a degree, that I forget, that I am still on the earth. 

“« I will not say what it is, that produces in me this species of 
ecstacy, whether it is the slumber of the soul, or rather the absence of 
the thinking facullies ; I will only say that I love it, that I suffer it 
to carry me away ; and that I would on no account wish to be free 
from it. 

“ There then I was upon the rock, when suddenly my ear, 
or rather my whole existence, was struck with certain sounds ; now 
quick, and precipitated, now prolonged, and continuous, which 
came from one mountain, and fled to the other without being re- 
peated by the echoes. It was a long trumpet; a female voice min- 
gled itself with these sounds, sad, sweet, and touching ; and formed a 
perfect unison. Struck as it were by enchantment, I rouse myself 


.on a sudden, I start from my lethargy, shed some few tears, and 


Jearn, or rather I engrave in my memory the Ranz des Vaches, 
which I now send you.” 


With poor Marotte in the Precieuses Ridicules, we exclaim — 


“Dame ! je n’entends point le Latin, et je n’ai pas appris, comme 
vous, la filofie dans le lyre, il feut parler chretien, si vous voulez, 
due je vous entende,” 





Arr. III.—An Enquiry into the General Principles of Scrip- 
ture Interpretation, in Eight Sermons, pieached before the 
University of Oxford in the Year 1814, at the Lecture 
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founded by Mr. Bampton. By W. Van Mildert, D.D, 
Regius Professor of Divinity, &e. 8vo. 421. pp. Parker, 
Oxford; Rivingtons, London. 1815. 


FROM the dignity and importance of the subject matter, as 
well as from the peculiar circumstances of the times, the work 
before us has the strongest claim upon our Critical attention. At 
no period since the establishment of the Church of England, has 
there been a more urgent necessity for vindicating and expound- 
ing the fundamental articles of Religion. Never was it more 
important to check the habit of wresting the language of Scrip. 
ture, in support of every wild and fanciful error; and to lay 
down those sound laws of interpretation, which can alone Jead 
us to a consistent knowledge of the written Word. Never, 
again, was there a time when flimsy and superficial declamation 
was more likely to pass with the world for original research ; or 
when the most erroneous views of Christianity were preseuted 
under more plausible and attractive forms. in proportion to 
the prevalence of these alarming symptoms, the labors of the 
truly learned and orthodox clergy become more eminently usee 
ful. Such men indeed are loudly called upon, to stand forth as 
the champions of Religion ; to reform the taste, and correct the 
prevailing crrors of the day. ‘They must convince the student, 
that he will never learn divinity by the assistance of a few reli- 
gious novels and moral essays. Whatever may be the merit and 
utility of such compositions, they form no part of the library of 
a Divine. He must derive his knowledge from Scripture itself, 
the fountain of all truth—from the Fathers of the primitive 
Church—and from the ponderous volumes of such antiquated 
authors as Hooker, Barrow, Pearson, Leslie, Bull and Water. 


land. While be studies these admirable models of eloquence 


and argumentation, he will make himself acquamted also with 
the writings and characters of such men, as m the present day 
most nearly resemble those great originals. And he will soon 
tind, for hts encouragement, that notwithstanding the emptiness 
and frivolity, which are so frequently permitted to pass for talent, 
and to gain applause, much solid learning and integrity of prin- 
ciple vet remain, The Church of England (by the blessing of 
Providence) has still to boast of some, who are deeply versed im 
her constitution—whose knowledge of Scripture and antiquity 
enables them to defend her doctrine and discipline—and who are 
constantly employed in protecting the bulwarks of our sacred 
Zion against the errors of the weak and the designs of the ma- 
lignant. We know how to estimate the value of such charac- 
ters. And although, it is to be feared, the depth and variety of 
their attainments, their unaffected piety, and the force of their 
arguments 
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atguments may be lightly esteemed by a certain proportion of the 
world, yet to them must we look, in the hour of danger, for 
the preservation of our national Faith, They alone are capable 
of making any sound and valuable addition to the stock of Eng- 
lish theology ; and of “ banishing and driving away all erroneous 
and’ strange doctrines, contrary to God’s word.” Whatever, 
therefore, is presented to the world under the name or sanction 
of such men, is at once powerfully recommended to the atten- 
tion of every sober Christian and judicious scholar. 

It may be hardly necessary to form our readers, that the 
author of the volume before us may fairly be considered one of 
this venerable body. He distinguished himself above eight 


_years ago by the publication of a series of sermons, preached at 


the Lecture founded by the Hon. Robert Boyle. In these ser- 
mons he has given a masterly account of the rise and progress of 
Infidelity, with a refutation of its principles and reasoniugs, and 
we may venture to affirm, that even if his labours had terminated 
here, the name of Van Mildert would for ever have stood high 
among the present ornaments of the Church of England. Since 
that time, however, he has been called to higher exertions: In 
the year 1812, he was elevated to the pulpit of Lincoln’s Inn, and 
in this conspicuous station, he still continues to forward the 
most substantial interests of the true religion; at once reflecting 
the highest honor on the patronage of the Society, and acquit- 
ting himself in a manner not unworthy of his illustrious prede- 
cessors*, In the summer of 1813, on the promotion of Dr. 
Howley to the Bishopric of London, our author was selected 
to fill the important station of Regius Professor of Divinity at 
Oxford. And we may venture to affirm, from our knowledge of 
his former publication, a$ well'as from the perusal of the work 
now before us, that no man could have been selected from the | 
divines of that University more capable of forming the princi- 
ples, and directing the labors of the theological student. . 
The work now before us, contains an “ inquiry iuto the gene- 
ral principles of Scripture interpretation.” It opens with some | 
judicious remarks on the subject of religious controversy; a . 
point, which like many others, has been totally misconceived by 
many in the present age. It isa part of that weak and indeci- 
sive spirit, which is sometimes most improperly dignified with 
the name of Charity, to represent controversy on religious topics 


ou, 





* The Hon. Society of Lincoln’s Inn have always evinced their 
attachment to learning and orthodoxy by their judicious choice of 
reachers. Their list is graced with the names of Gataker, Donne, 

sher, Tillotson, Gastrell, Herring, Warburton, Hurd, 
as 
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as a mark of an unchristian temper* ; and to consider those whe 
are engaged in the defence of doctrine, as altogether indifferent 
to precept; and as actuated more by worldly and ambitious mo- 
tives than by a sincere zeal fer the truth. it this opinion were 
practically carried to its full extent, there would, indeed, be an 
end of polemical divimty, but with it we should lose our know. 
ledge of the Christian Faith; and truth and error would be so 
effectually confounded, as no longer to be distinguishable from 
each other. ‘The fallowing passage will, however, set the whole 
question in its true hight, with much greater precision and effect 
than any observations we can offer. 


“ Religious controversy is not to be considered as, in itself, ine 
dicative of an unchristian spirit. It is good or evil, according to 
the principles which it upholds, the purpose in which it originates, 
the object to which it is applied, and the temper with which it is 
conducted. If it spring from a mere spirit of contention; from a 
desire of victory, not love of truth; or from stubbornness that 


will not be brought into captivity to the obedience of Christ; 


Christianity will not acknowledge it for her own. If it be employed 
en questions unbefitting human disputation ; questions inaccessible 
to our finite understandings, unnecessary or unimportant in their 
issue, and only tending to perpetuate strife, or to unsettle the opi- 
nions, and disquiet the minds of men; then it is also unworthy of 
the Christian character. Nor is it void of offence, when, however 
sound its principle, however important its subject, however irre- 
tragable its argument, it is made the vehicle of personal malignity ; 
when it is carried on witha spirit that rends asunder the social ties, 
and exasperates, instead of endeavouring to soften, the irritable 
teelings which, even in its mildest aspect, it is too apt to excite. 
But these evil consequences, which flow from the abuse of contro- 
versy, and from causes by no means necessarily connected with 
religious discussion, ought not to deter us from its proper use when 
t-uth requires its aid. Controversy is worse than useless, if it have 
no better end in view than a display of mental superiority, or the 
sclf-gratitication which, to minds of a certain cast, it appears to 
afford, For as, insecular disputes, it is the legitimate end of war- 
fare to produce peace, so, in polemical discussion, the attainment 
of unanimity ought to be the main object. War is waged, because 
peace can not be obtained without it. Religious controversy is 
maintained because agreement in the truth is not otherwise to be 
effected. When this necessity is laid upon us, we do but acquit 
ourselves of an indispensable duty, in defending the charge com- 
mitted to our care, by the use of those weapons with which the are 
moury of the Divine Word supplies us.” Serm. 1. P.6. 





— 


* The conduct of the great Erasmus exhibited a striking exam- 
je of this false moderation. Had all men reasoned like him, the 
eformation would never have been accomplished. 
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As the right interpretation of Scripture is the legitimate ob- 


ject of controversy, these remarks are well adapted to clear the 


way for the main topic of discussion. The learned author, thea 
proceeds to remind us, that the authenticity, authority, and truth 
of Scripture, are axioms on which the whole enquiry is founded ; 
and he argues, that as the Scriptures are the professed founda- 
tion of all religious opinions, whether true or false, it is abso. 
lutely necessary that some general rules for the interpretation of 
them should be established. For if men disagree upon these 
first principles, there is little hope that they will be brought to 
maintain the same opinions, nor can the work of exposition ever 
be brought to a safe and satisfactory issue. 

The foundation of the whole inquiry being thus laid in the tirst 
Lecture, the second enters into an examination of the moral 
qualities which are requisite for an interpreter of Holy Writ. Te 
may appear, at first sight, that this branch of the inquiry Is su- 
perfluous; since interpretation is rather the work of the head 
than the heart. But although the will cannot absolutely cons 
troul the understanding, it unquestionably has a powerful influ- 
ence upon it. “We can not doubt that piety, humility, patience, 
firmness, candour and discretion, will essentially promote all 
human endeavours in the attainment of Divine ‘Truth. If the 
Critic is always mindful of the infinite disparity between his own 
fallible understanding and supreme wisdom, he never can be be- 
trayed into an irreverent treatment of Scripture. He can never 
forget that “ the Bible has pretensions exclusively its own ;” and 
therefore, when the subject requires it, he will be ready to sub- 
mit his understanding and his affections to whatever is pro- 
pounded on such authority—a “ duty, never to be unconditionally 
exacted where the composition is merely human; never to be on 
any pretence dispensed with, where it is confessedly divine.” 
Serm. 2. P. 40. 

The Sd and 4th Sermons are founded upon the same text, 
“ Tf any man speak, let him speak as the oracles of God.” ‘They 
explain the authority of Scripture itself as a rule of Faith, and 
the interpreter of its own doctrines; and the proper use of those 
subordinate means which may be legitimately employed in. the 
work of interpretation. ‘The arrangement of these two Discourses is 
eminently beautiful and perspicuous; 1t reminds us of the precision 
of Aristotle’s Rhetoric. A fundamental principle is first estab. 
lished, viz. “ that the authority of Scripture is pre-eminent and ab- 
solute in the interpretation of sacred Truth.” his position is ably 
vindicated against the respective perversions of the Papist, the 
Rationalist, and the Fanatic—all of whom, indifferent Ways, fis. 
sume an authority above Scripture. But as it is always neces. 
sary, more especially in the study of Theology, to guard against 
extremes, 
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extremes, this important principle itself is limited; and it is 
shewn, in the 4th Sermon, that those very means, which from 
being carried to an unreasonable extent, have produced these 
grievous errors, will, if duly regulated, essentially conduce to 
the sound exposition ef Holy Writ. The Papist has departed 
from the tue laws of in'erpretation by raising human authority 
above divine—the Rationalist, by considering human reason the 
paramount judge of divine truth—and the Fanatic, by laying 
claun to special illumination. But the sound scriptural Christian 
will not reject the proper use of those subordinate mearis, which 
are necessary to assist him in the interpretation of Scripture, bee 
cause they have been thus variously perverted. He will not de- 
precite the just value of Church authority, because the Papist 
affirms that it is superior to Scripture. He will not hesitate to 
supp.y the best faculties of his mind to the investigation of sa- 
cred subjects, becuuse the self-called Rationalist would set up 
human reason as the supreme judge in matters of faith. Nor 
will he neglect to pray for the ordinary assistance of the Holy 
Sprit upon his labours, because the Fanatic has perverted the cone 
solatory doctrine of Divine Grace. 

Scripture in itself, he well knows, is perfect and sufficient, as 
a rule of faith and practice; but he does not therefore imagine 
that it “needs no authorised ministry, no helps of human learning, 
no blessing upon the study of it,” to enable the reader to obtain 
all the advantages which it was designed to impart. And it is 
evident from the Sacred Volume itself, that these means are to 
be regarded fas subsidiary to the work of spiritual instruction.— 
la the 4th Sermon this subject is explained under three distinct 
heads, corresponding to the division of the preceding Discourse. 
These me, 1. The deference justly due to Church authority, 
guarding against superstitions venération on ome hand, and law- 
less contempt on the other. @. The proper sphere of human 
reason m the investigation of Sacred Truth. 3. The reliance to 
be placed on the ordinary assistance of the Roly Spirit for our 
advancement in religious knowledge. We cannot forbear ex- 
tracting the following observations, which relate to the second 
of these heads. 


“In searching the Scriptures for spiritual instruction, ample 
scope is aiforded to the exercise of every faculty of the human in- 
tellect. It’s powers of simple apprehension, of judgment, of argu- 
mentation, and of arrangement and combination of the several 
parts of the subject, are continually called forth, in proving the 
genuineness of the Text, or the authenticity of the Canon of 
Scripture, and in digesting the matter diffused through the Sacred 
Volume into a compact and coherent body of Truth. The well 
cultivated mind cannot be more profitably occupied than in .~ la 

ours 
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bours connected with this research; in solving doubts, in remov- 
ing difficulties, in clearmg up ambiguities, in reconciling what 
seems to be at variance, and illustrating by human science what it 
nevertheless receives as grounded upon Divine testimony. This is 
the legitimate province of man’s reason, when engaged in the ser- 
vice of Revealed Religion. But if it overstep this boundary; jf in- 
stead of the interpreter, it assume the character of an arbitor 
and judge; it may become injurious to the party in whose service 
it is employed; it may darken the subject, instead of throwing 
light upon it; and by introducing into the discussion authorities 
or principles irrelevant to the matter in hand, it may confound 
what ought to be kept distinct, and perplex what would otherwise 
be rendered clear and intelligible.” Serm. IV. P. 122. 


The primary principles of interpretation having been thus laid 
down and illustrated, the analysis and combination of Scripture 
are next explained. ‘These important subjects occupy the fifth 
aad sixth Lectures ; and nothing can be more clear and judicious 
than the arrangement here adopted. 


“For as, in the investigation of any subject of human science, 
we first endeavour by analysis to resolve it into it’s elementary prin- 
ciples or constituent parts; and then, by a synthetic process, pro- 
ceed from these simple truths to a comprehensive view of the 
whole; so, in the study of Revealed Religion, a clear apprehen- 
sion of it’s primary and essential truths prepares the way for com- 
bining into a coherent and well-digested system the entire doctrine 
of Holy Writ”’ Serm..V. p. 141. 


Upon this principle the 5th and 6th Lectures are founded. 
In the former, the importance of “ rightly dividing the word of 
Truth,” is proved by a brief examination of the following points. 
ist. ‘he general distinction between what is properly funda- 
mental in Scripture truth, and what is not so. dly. ‘The spe- 
cific distinctions to be observed in the several dispensations of 
Revealed Religion. . Sdly. The variety of subject matter con- 
tained in Scripture, and 4th, The immediate occasions or pur- 
poses, whether geueral or special, for which certain Books or 
portions of Holy Writ appear to have been composed. ‘These 
points are treated with so much brevity and precision, that the 
reasoning will not easily admit of abridgment. We shall there- 
fore content ourselves with having merely enumerated the heads, 
and with recommending to the special attention of our readers 
the first part, relating to the fundamental truths of Christianity, 
which is comprised between pages 141 and 153. 

We next enter upon the syathetical process. This consists in 
comparing spiritual “ things with «spiritual ;” or what has been 
called among Divines the Analogy of Faith. ‘This departinent 
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is divided into three parts. Ist. The Verbal Analogy of Scrip. 
ture, or the collation of parallel texts, illustrative of it’s diction 
and phraseology. 2d. The Historical Analogy, or collation of 
parallel events and circumstances for the elucidation of facts, 
3d. The Doctrine of Analogy, or collation of parallel imstruc- 
tions relative to matters of faith and practice, It is evident 
that each of these kinds of Analogy must be carefully observed 
in the exposition of Scripture; the latter however is the most 
important with respect to its immediate subject ; and the two for 
mer may be considered as tstrumental to it—so that in all ques» 
tions respecting matters of verbal or historical discussion, sucha 
solution is to be sought as shall not violate any certain article of 
Christian Doctrine. ay 

The great use of these analogies is then exemplified in the doc 
trine of Regeneration; and and the expositer is cautioned, in 
adjusting the Analogy of Faith, to pay attention to the compara 
tive importance of the doctrines under consideration, and to the 
comparative clearness with which they are revealed. Some ex- 
aniples are then given of the evils that have arisen, in various 
ages of the church, from the neglect of these obvious laws of criti- 
cism and interpretation; and the following imstructions are 
subjoined. 


But since every aid that can be obtained, internal or external, 
is liable to misapplication; even these rules for ‘ dividing the 
word of Faith,’ and ‘comparing spiritual things with spiritual, 
must be accompanied with certain cautions, Care is to be taken 

‘not to confound seeming with real analogies—not to rely upon 
merely verbal resemblances, when the sense may require a different 
application—not to interpret what is parallel met in one respect, 
as if it were so in all—not to give to any parallel passages 90 abso- 
Jute a sway in our decisions, as to overrule the clear and evident 
meaning of the text under consideration—-and above all, not to. 
suffer our eagerness in multiplying proofs of this kind, to betray 
us into a neglect of the immediate context of the passage in ques- 
tion, upon which it’s signification must principally depend. The 
simplest mode of proceeding is, indeed, the safest. Every difficult 
or doubtful text is first to be considered by itself; then, with it’s 
context, then with other passages of Scripture parallel to it in any 
respect—and then by the additional light of such extraneous illus- 

_trations as can be brought to it from the stores of human know- 
ledge.” Serm. VI. p. 215. 


The seventh Lecture comprises the most difficult part of the 
whole inquiry, the proper mode of interpreting the mystical in- 
tent of Scripture. As a necessary prelude to this branch of the 
subject, the precise meanings of the terms “ literal, figurative, 
spiritual, and mystical,” are defined. The two first relate to ver 
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bal expression; and the two last must be considered in coutras 
distinction to them, as relating not to the mere transfer of words 
from one signification to another, but to the entire application of 
the matters itself to a different subject. ‘The necessity of attend- 
ing to these distinctions is proved by referrmg to the doctrive of 
the Holy Eucharist. ‘The Romanist, by admitting only the strict 
literal meaning of our Lord’s words, to the total exclusion of 
the figurative, embraces the monstrous error of Transubstantia- 
tion. The Socinian, who totally excludes the figurative sense, gets 
rid indeed of the Popish error, but reduces the Sacrament to a bare 
commemorative act of devotion, unattended with any spiritual be- 
nefit to the receiver. The Fanatic also, by ascribing all true reii- 
gion to the immediate agency of the Holy Spirit, no less depre- 
clates the value of the Sacrament, as an mstrument of Grace. 
While the Church of England, by considering our Lord's words 
as figurative, and containing moreover a mystical signification, 
juterprets them in this clear, satisfactory, and scriptural sense. 


“ This bread represents my body, and this wine represents my 
blood; and this act of receiving bread and wine, according to my 
institution, and by virtue of its efficacy through me, is, to the faith- 
ful communicant, the act of spiritually recciving my body and 
blood ; that is, of receiving the benefits of the sacrifice which I] am 
about to offer, in giving my body, and shedding my blood for the 
yemission of sins.”? Serm. VII. P. 227, 


Having thus cleared the way for the better apprehension of 
the subject, the author proceeds to take a more general view of 
the proper use of spiritual or mystical interpretation of Scrip- 
ture, and of the errors arising from its neglect. ‘The observa- 
tions on this point are, as usual, exemplified in the clearest 
manner, He divides the mystical parts of Scripture into Para- 
bles, Types, and Allegories ; explains their distinctions, and the 
correspondence between their literal and mystical sense, and the 
true principles of their interpretation. ‘The erfors arising from 
a neglect of these principles are of a most dangerous kind. 
Nothing, for example, can be more destructive to the Christian 
Faith, than the habit of giving allegorical explanations of the 
facts on which it depends; and thus converting the History of 
Religion into fable, and its realities into fiction. Again, the 
practice of applying to almost every part of Scripture some hidden 
and mysterious meaning, opens the door to much false interpre- 
tation. Great warmth of fancy and imagination may be an ex- 
cellent quality in the mind of a poet, but it is highly dangerous in 
acritic or expositor of Holy Writ: it insensibly draws him aside 
from the main object of his pursuit, and leads him to regard his 
gwn devices as infallible positions, warranted by the authority of 

in. Scripture, 
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Scripture. Some examples of this false principle of interpre 
tation are to be found in all ages; and the members of our own 
Church have not been entirely exempt from it. About sixty 
years ago the school of the Hutchinsonians arose ; and although 
some meinbers of it were no less eminent for sound and ortho- 
dox faith than for unaffected piety, and rendered essential ser- 
vice to true religion, it must yet be confessed that, in some expo- 
sitions of Scripture, their imagination has gone too far. ‘The 
true Faith has not suffered in the hands of such pious, good, and 
learned men as Horne, Parkhurst, and Jones; yet the system of 
interpretation in which they have sometimes indulged is a very 
dangerous precedent for future expositors. For even when tem- 

red with the most judicious case, it cannot lead usto the know- 
ae of any valuable truth; and without this care, it may pro- 
duce serious error. Our limits will not permit us to enlarge 
upon this topic, important as it is; we shall therefore recom- 
mend the student m divinity to regulate his notions of the sub- 
ject by the following standard ; 


‘“« Figurative and mystical interpretations are never to be so ap- 
plied as to destroy or supersede the literal sense, when that sense 
1s sufficiently clear and intelligible—they are never to be far fetch- 
ed, or pressed beyond the obvious meaning of the text—they must 
be such as elucidate, not obscure or perplex the subject—they are 
not to be made the foundation of articles of faith, but adduced only 
for the illustration or confirmation of what is elsewhere more plainly 
revealed—nor are they to be sought after in matters of little mo- 
ment, or made the chief object of investigation.’’? Serm. VII. 
P. 251. 


The last Lecture sets forth the instrumentality of the Church — 


in the preservation of religious ‘Truth ; and shews the manner in 
which she has executed her sacred office of guardian and keeper 
of Holy Writ. ‘The Church here spoken of is the universal or 
Catholic Church, episcopally constituted ; not any ef those va- 
rious modes of professing Christianity, which are to be found m 
communions of other kinds. Speaking of ‘the Church in this 
sense, it will be found, that it has strictly been the “ Pillar and 
Ground of the Truth ;” and that, notwithstanding the corruptions 
which have prevailed, it has never authorttative/y disowned any 
fundamental or essential ‘Truth of the Gospel. Hence, the 
author is naturally led to consider what peculiar service our ow 
Church has rendered to the cause of true Religion. He sets 
forth the moderatiow of her character, both with regard to doc- 
trine and discipline; the sound principles on which she has 
acted as an mterpreter of Scripture; and the salutary and pa- 
revtal nature of that authority which she exercises over het 
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We have thus endeavoured to present the reader witha concise 
apalysis of this masterly volume, which may fairly be allowed 
to take its place among those theological works, which are 
written with a view to guide the judgment and expedite the la- 
bours of the interpreter of Scripture. We have not descended 
jnto a minute and elaborate criticism upon its contents, as it has 
rather been our object to recommend the study of this volume to 
our readers, than to save them the trouble of judging for them- 
selves. We cannot however close this article, without advert- 
ing to one pecyliar excellence of the work before us—an excel. 
lence indeed of secondary importance, but not trifling in itself, 
nor beneath the notice of criticism: we allude to the terse and 
perspicuous s¢y/e in which these Lectures are composed ; and we 
feel the more anxious to press this observation upon our readers, 
because we perceive, with great concern, that the Augustan age 
of English literature is past, and that those solid principles of 
composition, on which the greatest writers have formed their 
style, are not in the present age universally esteemed. Some 
writers are so captivated with gaudy colours, obscure allusions, 
and unnatural metaphors, that they totally lose that perspicuity * 
which has ever been considered as the first principle of a core 
rect and powerful style. 

It is too little remembered by those who write upon theolo- 
gical subjects, that the elaborate structure of their periods, and 
the pomp of their metaphors renders their language uunatural, 
and therefore destroy} its effect: “ For art,” says the great 
author of the sublime +, “ is then perfect, when it most resem- 
bles nature; aud nature has attained all that can be wished when 


_ 
-_ 





* We could wish to impress ypon the lovers of such mistaken 
grandeur, those laws which the two greatest masters of genuine 
criticism have delivered down tq posterity, as the surest guides to 
perfection, in whatever age or language they may be applied : * No-~ 
bis prima sit virtus perspicuitas : propria verba ; rectus ordo; non in 
longum dilata conclusio, Nihil neque desit, neque superfluat.’? 
Quint. Inst. viii. 2. 

 —— seiadw ALews aeeTh, CAPA eivai—prire Tamewhy, WATE mig 
0 dkiwna, GAd weiautav.” Arist. Rhetoric. 

+ Illa translucida et versicolor quorundar, elocutio res ipsag 
efeminat, que illo yerborum habitu vestiuntur. Cura ergo ver- 
borum, rerum volo esse solicitudinem.’’ Quint. Inst. Lib. viii, 

mium. r 

“+t Lore yap 4 réyyn rédeios, avin’ dy Qdcis elvas Soxn, 49° Zu 
Gives Emruyns, brav Aavbavecay Repiexn tHv téexynye’ Longinus 
de Subl. Sect, xxii. 
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it is secretly regulated by the laws of art.” 
those who have forgotten this important principle, that we are 
induced to offer these observations on the language of Dr. V 

In his style they will discover every mark of a just 


Mildert. 
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It is for the benefit ot 


and cultivated taste, but without the slightest tincture of pedantry 
‘They may here ‘earn what a powerful effect 
chaste and simple language is capable of producing. 
fin a species of argumentative eloquence, not indeed answering 
to their notions of “grandeur and sublimity, nor displaying itself 
in a rigid and technical adherence to the precepts of the ancients, 
or in a servile imitation of avy particular model, but in that lucid 


or affectation. 


arrangement, 


appropriate language, 


They will 


and powerful reasoning, 


which a general acquaintance with the best writers will render 
habitual to a retentive and judicious mind. 


ciple alone that a pure, eloquent, and perspicuous style can be 


formed. 


It is on this prin- 


If even the best models are too anxiously imitated, 


the copy will appear stiff and pedantic ; if they are neglected, a 


rough and undiserplived style will be the result. 


The language 


of Dr. Van Milder? is the happy mean between these extremes. 
It never sinks beneah the dignity of his subjects ; nor does it 
ever rise so much above the level of didactic prose, as to cloud 


the perspicuity of his arguments. 


We have rarely met with @ 


composition in which logical precision and classical elegance are 
more happily blended together. 

Having thus dis« bene our duty to the public, as briefly as 
the importance of the subject would permit, we must earnestly 
recommend those of our readers who are interested in the study 


of Theology, 


to devote themselves to the c.ose examination of 


this volume, which is by no means inferior even to the best of 
those admirable productions, to which Mr. Bampton’s founda 


tion has already given birth. We 


consider it indeed a happy 


omen for the honour and the security of our Establishment, that 
such champions of the best interests of true religion are still to be 
found within her pale. 





Arr. IV. 


Laura: or an Anthology of Sonnets, with a Pre 


face and Notes, in Five Folumes. By Capel Lofft, 12m% 
‘Crosby and Co. 1814. 


BEEF *,” said an alderman of ancient days, (when such sage 
cious personages were accustomed to talk upon those subject 
only which they understood ;) beef is the king of meat: 
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* Vide Tale of a Tub. 
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comprehends in it the quintessence of partridge and quail, and 
venison and pheasant, and plumb-pudding and custard.” By a 

rity of comprehensive power the majesty of the epic, the dig- 
nity of the didactic, the fire of the lyric, the pungency of the sa- 
tire, the elegance of the pastoral and the pathos of the elegy are 
all united according te our atithor’s opinion in that sirloin of 
poetical gourmandry, the Sonnet. No moral too grave, no 
metaphysics too abstruse, no ceremony too formal, and no frees 
dom too familiar for the corps de la Sonet of Capel Lofft. 
“ For the law of wit and the liberty, these are the only men.” 
With Polonius our readers are sufficiently acquainted. —let us now 
introduce them to Mr. Lofft. “ ‘Tur sunsect of the sonNET 
may be said te be universal ; and its style avd manner bys heeu 
properly co-extensive to its subject.” 


“ The sussects to which however it is most peculiarly applicae 
ble are all that is most endearing, most interesting, most beautiful, 
excellent and sublime. ‘The tenderest, purest, most generous Feel. 
ings of love and friendship, all the charities of private Life, all the 
virtues whether individual or social, at home or abroad, in peace or 
war. The noblest Points of Natural and of Moral philosophy ; 
the most just and exalted Sentiments of piety. All that the illus- 
trious Hartly (the Newton of metaphysics) has compriz’d under 
those great and leading Sources of Association on which our knows 
ledge, virtue, and happiness depend. There will be found sonners 
in this Collection which with the most pure:and concentrated 
energy have risen to the Perfection of the moral sublime, There 
wilh be found which expand into the most ample and highest Views 
of Patriotism and universal philanthropy, of nature, of ideal beauty, 
of the perfection of the Deity. And the force of the Example has 
been such, and has been for Ages so accumulated—the Form of the 
Composition itself is such,—that any thing vicious, irrational, or - 
low is as unlikely to make it’s way into it as into the epic itself. 

* Estimated, therefore, by it’s Excellence of every kind, and 
not merely by it’s difficulty of Composition, the paradoxical Re- 
mark of the penetrating and severe Boileau will scarcely appear 
excessive, that a perfect sonnet is equal to an epic poem.” P. 57. 


Now this is all within the confines of credibility: we have 
often heard of an Iliad in a .ut’s shell, nor did we ever for a mo- 
went doubt the fact; the only puzzle was how to introduce it.— 
Mr. Lofft’s ingenuity will most mathematically solve the problem, 
The Iliad is equal to an epic, and an epic to a sonnet ; anda son. 
net, we allow, like a maggot may find its way inte a nut’s shell, 
why not therefore the Iliad? ‘The rage for folios and Jarge paper 
copies will doubtless be diminished, when by so ingenious a me-, 
thod of concentration the Iliad and the Odyssey, the Acueid and 
the Phaysalia may be served up in a bupch of filberts. But wa 
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have ascended in the air balloon of our imagination to a sufficient 
height im the region of the sublime, let us now descend with our 
laureat Sibyl afew steps into the bathos. 


*« But for the proper subject for which speech and writing exist, 
there is in a manner none to which the sonnet has not on some 
occasions and in some period been applied.—Inscriptions, familiar 
letters, and notes : even formal applications for patents and grants, 


an instance of which will be seen in the APPENDIX to this preface.” 


This is a refinement indeed, which imperial luxury never dreamt 
of. Instead of the disgusting familiarity of “dear Harry” or 
“ dear Jack” we shall now havea note of appointment te meet 
in the Park or to dine at the Bedford, beginning in the Della 
Crusca strain of “ Harry whose sympathetic soul endears,” and 
instead of the barbarous brevity of “ Lady ———— at home,” we 
shall find our invitation cards to routs and dinners conveyed in regu- 
larly formed sonnets printed for such occasions, with blanks left 
for the names and the day. An application to the minister fora 
grant or a place must be surely irresistible which comes in 
so delicate a shape and im so concise a form ; so that poets and 
placemen will hencetorward be synonymous terms, ‘The region 
of patents has already been adorned with the flowers of poetic 
fancy, and Packwood razor strops, in anticipation as it were of 
Mr. Lofft, have been advertised in Petrarchan strains. Could 
Sibly’s reanimating solar tincture be more powerfully recom- 
mended than in a sonnet to the Sun, or the gutta salutaria ntore 
characteristically described than in “ Queen of the silver bow.” 

Let us now proceed to the author's definition of the sonnet. 


“ Having said thus much of the Name of this Publication, I wish 
to speak more in the Detail of that Genus of Poctry of which it is 
compos’d—Sonnets and quatuorzains. 

“ These agret in one general Character ;—that of being Poems 
limited to fourteen lines. In every other which has respect to 
their Form they are essentially different. 

“ The sonnet is a perfect lyric Composition : consisting of a poe- 
matium, or smal! poem, of a determinate length, divided into two sys- 
tems: the one of eight, the other of six verses: the major System 
consisting of a dowble quadernario, or Quatriain, of two Rhimes 
tw ce repeated in each Division ; the minor of a double terzino, Ter- 
nary, or terzette, interwoven by having one line in each of its Divi- 
sions which has a correspondent line rhyming to it in the other. 

“ Such is the sonnet in its strict Form : as compos’d by Guittone 

‘Arezzo, Cino da: Pistoja, Buonaccorso da Montemagno, Giusto 
de’ Conti, Petrarca, Veronica Gambara, Dante, the Tasso’s, San- 
nazaro, Vittoria Colonna, Leonardo da Vinci, Michel Angelo, and 
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other distinguisht Successors.—Such it is as introduc’d into our 
Language by Spenser, Sidney and Milton: and continued in our 
days by Mrs. Charlotte Smith in some exquisite Examples, Edwards, 
Gray, Mason, Watson, Warton, Mrs. Robinson, and Henry Kirke 
White. In this enumeration I purposely confine myself to the dead, 
though in the Se/ection itself 1 have drawn my Materials from many 
Ling Authors whom Posterity will not forget. But let those who 
affect to laugh at Sonneteers and despise this whole Class of Authors 
as unworthy of the Name of Poeis, leatn n little whom and what 
it is that they despise. Perhaps they may blush at the mere 
sight of a List which includes Names which they can not be wholly 
ignorant stand in the first order of human Excellence. 

* [have not mention d shakespeare as an Author of the strict 
sonnet: because his Poems (except one or two, and those scarcely 
perfect in the Form,) are rather reducible under the class of qua- 
tuorzains than of strict sonnets. 

“« And even those of Spenser, as we shall see hereafter, are Son- 
nets of the 2d or imperfect Order: which although beautiful even 
in Rhythm and exceedingly so in Sentiment and Imagery, are not 
conform’d to the perfect Guidonian and Petrarcan Model. 

« From this Account two circumstances are naturally, as I think, 
deducible: one, that the Sonnet hasa close Analogy to the regular 
Grecian Ode with its major and minor, its odic and epodic System, 
its Strophe and Antistrophe ; the other, that besides this it has ano- 


ther yet more particular and more curious Analogy to Music.’* 
Pref. P. 3. 


We profess much too high a veneration for Mr. Lofft's univer- 
sal menstruun the sonnet, to be alarmed at his anathema; we will 
take the liberty however of examinmg its claims to Grecian 
derivation: Mr. L. in another part conceives that the Grecian 
ode with its strophe, antistrophe, and epode, favoured the intro- 
duction of its peculiar structure ; although Crescembini, with more 
wisdom, doubts the probability of such an opinion, What ana- 
logy can exist between the lyrical irregtilarity of the strophe, with 
tts correspondent antistrophe, and the eight regular Iambic lines 
of the first system of the sonnet, or between the epode, and six 
similar and equal lines in the second system, it is beyond our 
power of fancy to Conceive. -Not content however with this ana- 
logy, as he facetiously terms it, he proceeds to a farther exercise 
of his reader's powers of comprehension, in discovering its ana- 
logy also to music. 


“It's musical Analogy, as appears to me, is this:—that it has it’s 
Major System divided into a double Tetrachord, and it’s Minor in- 
te a Hexrachord or double Trichordon. 

“ That the Relations of Rhimes in the Major System answer to 
the Order of Tones and Semitones in the Graver System or Flat 
Key; the divided Rhimes in each Quadérnario standing for the 
Tones; 
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Tones ; the diminisht interval immediately successive representing 
the Interval produc’d by the halfe Tones. And in order to main. 
tain this resemblance ¢hese Rhimes are consecutive. It is very curi- 
ous too that the decding Rhimes of the octant are the Ist, 4th, 5th 
and Sth, which compos’d the full harmonic Chord of the Grecian 
Music, To which may be added, that the firt Arrangement of 
Rhimes in the frst Division of the Sonnet suggests a resemblance 
to the toni stantes ; and the more variable Arrangement of the 2d 
or ¢erzina Division to that of the toni mobiles in antient music. 

“It is true that even Petrarch does not always adhere to the 
same Arrangement of Rhimes in the first Division : but it consti 
tutes the first and most comprehensive species of the Petrarcan Son. 
net. And this is called Rima Chiusa, or the close Khime ; having 
its conjoint Rime closed on each side by the Ist and 4th of each Te- 
trastich or Quatrain, or Ist and 4th, 5th and 8th of the entire 
Octant. 

** It is somewhat curious that two Guidi, or Guittonni doth of 
Arezzo, the Birth-place of Petrarca, appear as the Fathers, one of 
the modern System of musical Notation and Solmization and the 
other of the Sonnet. 

* The frst Guide of the two (Bonatti as it seems by his Name of 
Family ) divided the two antient Jetrachord into one Octave denoted 
by the first seven Letters of the Alphabet for the septenary Serieg 
ofthe Zones and Semi-Tones in this order: C. D. BE. F. G. A. B. 
He then completed the Octave by adding the first repetitionary Note 
of the recurrent Series, c ; which went on in small Letter d, e, &e. 
To these he subjoined the Hexachord ; in the Chord of a Major 
sath ; 

ce de ff g. a | c. &c. dacapa, 

ut. re. mi. fa. sol. la. | ut. &c. dacapo. 
And then subjoining, as an Aypoproslabanomenos (in imitation of 
the Pythagorean Supplement) an added Note below, he called his 
Scale the Gammut: T, Gamma, the Greck G ; and u#, the C. 

«© Now this Octave and Hexachord united form the actual Divisions 
of the Guidonian Sonnet, which has also its doudle-7 etrastich and 
its Hexastich, its Rimes of 8 and G lines in a double Quatrain, and 
ina double Terzetta. As there were but six Characters in the 
Hexachord Division for seven Sounds, it was necessary to change oc- 
casionally the signification of these Characters to represent the 
omitted semitone. And this change was called a Muance by the 
early French Masters. And hence possibly the minor or hexachord 
System of the Sonnet Laws had more freedom of Variation than the 
Octave. . 

“ This frst Guido flourisht about 1028 : two Centuries before the 
the Establisher of the Jéalian Sonnet. Yet the analogy and corre- 
spondence between the musical System and and the poetic in the 
Jorms ef the Sonnet is so peculiar, that we have cause to suspect 
that it was design’d ; and not merely a very striking and agreeable 
coincidence.” Pref. P. 5. 
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To all the learning contained in this assemblage of hard words 
we bow with the utmost deference, and to all the inferences to 
be drawn from this brillrant assemblage of ideas we would pay 
the same implicit respect. As far as our finite powers of compre- 
hension will enable us to form a conelusion upon a subject so 
infinite, Mr. Lofft’s assertion in plain English is this, that as in 
the musical scale there are seven distinct notes, which with the 
first repeated make the octave, so there are eight lines in the tirst 
system of the sonnet. And had he stopped here, the analogy 
though not very strict, might be allowed, as between the eight 
verses of the sonnet, or any other systein of eight, whether they. be 
notes in music, or jars in a pickle shop. But when we are told 
that the leading rhimes of the first system occurring in the Ist, 
4th, Sth, and 8th line, correspond to those notes in the scale of 
music, because they composed the fall harmome chord of the 
Grecian music; we shall venture to bint two observations to 
Mr. Lofft. Firstly, that the only comparison that cau be institu- 
ted between notes in music and rhymes in poetry is from their 
repeution. The Ist and 8th therefore we concede to Mr. Lis 
as being a repetition of the same sound, and therefore analagous 
toa repetition ofthe same rhyme ; ; but we must suggest that the 
4th aud Sth, being different “sounds, both with respect to, each 
other, and to the Ist and 8th, require different rhymes to render 
the analogy allowable. Secondly, that the ist, 4th, Sth, and 8th 
so far from being the full harmouic chord of any music, composes 
when struck together an abominable discord, and have no con- 
nection with each other whatever, except when the production 
of such a discord is intended according to the laws of modern 
music. We would also hint in addition to this that the Greeks 
were thoroughly unacquainted with harmony, in the regularcombi- 
nation of two or more notes. When he talks of divided rhymes 
standing for tunes, and the first Guido dividing (two tetrac hords 
into one octave, he defies equally our musical knowledge and our 
arithmetical calculations. 

Un the rhythmical combination of the sonnet our author is more 
clear in his ideas, and more happy in his expressions. It will 
afford the reader much satisfaction however to know that all the 
possible variations of the positiuns of the rhymes in which he may 
indulge amount in the first system to 408320 and in the second 
to740. But of these Mr. Lofft observes “ the greater part are 
either coincident or excluded. In consequence of which the 
number of species generally in use is only 106, of the regular 52, 
of the irregular 54. We shall not weary the patience of our readers 
by carrymg him through all the a. 6. ¢. d. tables of combinations 
and permutations In the rhymes of 14 lines, but shall hasten to 
the werk itself; which consisis of ONR THOUSAND sonnets in 
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various languages. It is amusing however to hear Mr. Lofft 
making apologies forso small a : umber of these petits morceauz 
and assuring the reader that his larder is not exhausted, 


“Ir it is imagined because these Sonnets are divided into ter 
Centenaries that I had difficulty to make up the Number; this is a 
great Error which the Appendix will of itself refute. I flatter my- 
self there are few indeed which ought to have been omitted. And 
Iam sure that there are many which if possible ought to have been 
inserted. These poetic Spirits have surrounded me in the form of 
Sonnets, as Charon is said by the Poet to be surrounded by the 
Shades pressing for a passage. I have had the same embarrassment 
of Choice; and great unwillingness of Rejection, 


“ Navita sed tristis nunc hes, nunc accipit illos ; 
Ast alios longé submotos arcet arena. 


“ Now these, now those he singles from the Train; 
While others he declines, left on the dreary Plain.” P, 254, 


The one thousand and one of the Arabian nights, are quite lost in 
the profusion of our author, who has not only givenus his ten com, 
lete Centenaries of sonnets, butan Appendix at the head, contain- 
ing about a hundred, and a Corona at the tail consisting of sixteen 
more, besides a Finale. Of these many are originals of the best 
Italian poets, to which are attached translations, generally by 
the hand of Mr. Lofft. Of these we cannot speak in terms of 
uniform approbation, the versions being much too luxuriant, and 
abounding with those misconceptions of the meaning of the 
original, which we should not have expected from Mr. Lofft. 
We will take the first that offers itself; 


DI PETRARCA. 
(CXv.) 


“() D’ ARDENTE Virtute ornata & calda, 
Alma gentil, cui tante carte vergo ; 
O sol gid d’ honestate intero albergo; 

Torre in alto valor fondata & salda ; 

O Fiamma, o Rose, sparse in dolce falda 
Di viva neve, in che io mi specchio & tergo ; 
O piacer, onde !’ ali al bel viso ergo 

Che luce sovra quanti ’! Sol ne scalda 


2. 


Del vostro nome,—si mie rime intese : 
Fossin si,—lunge havrei pien Tule & Battra, 
La Tane, il Nilo, Atlante, Olympo, & Calpe; 
Poi non posso porter in tutte quattra 
Parte del Mondo, udrallo ’| bel paése 
Ch’ Appennin parte, & ’] Mar circonda, & 1’. Al 
TRANSLATION, 
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TRANSLATION. 


«© MIND by ardent Virtue grac’d and warm’d 
To whom my Pen so oft pours forth my Heart ; 
Mansion of noble Probity, who art 

A Tower of strength ’gainst all Assault full arm’d, 

O Rose effulgent in whose foldings, charm’d 
We view with fresh carnation snow take part! 

O Pleasure whence my wing’d ideas start 

To that blest Vision which no eye, unharm’d 


2. 


“¢ Created, may approach—The Name if Rime 
Could bear to Bactra and to Thules Coast, 
Nile, Tanais and Calpe should resound 
And dread Olympus.—But a narrower bound 
Confines my flight: And Thee, our native Clime 
Between the Alps and Appenine must boast.” P. 384. 


We are surprised at finding valor translated strength ; whereas 
it constantly signifies “‘ worth” or “ probity.” The whole line 
indeed is wretchedly rendered. Fulda does not signify © fold. 
ings ;” but “ a sloping side,” as Ja fa/da d’ una montagna, “ the 
side or slope of a mountain.” The “ fresh carnation” of Mr. 
Lofftis exceedingly pretty and poetical ; but it isa flower of his own 
fancy, not to be found in the bouquet of the original. But this, 
as we suppose, is substituted for in che io me specchio & tergo,as 
we will not suppose that Mr. Lofft can possibly mean 


_“charm’d 
We view with fresh carnation snow take part.” 


Asgiving the slightest idea of the Italian expression, which literally 
signifies “in which I view and purify myself.” We say nothing of the 
pair of lumbering participles “ unharmed created,” which jostle 
each other most awkwardly, notwithstanding the division of the 
sonnet softens the defect to the eye, but we will pass on to the 
last line, which we are surprised to see so loosely and so igno- 
antly rendered——-We leave for better Geographers. thau vour- 
selves to determine what country lies between the Alps and the 
Apennines, as we had always conceived that the latter formed 
nearly a right angle with the former; and we do not conceeive 
that Mr. Lofft means to designate that part of Italy alone which 
is included the angle, at least if 4e does, Petrarca does not. Pe- 
trarca describes Italy as the country which the Apennines divide, 
aud the sea, and the Alps surround, which in our view, is a 
most correct Geographical designation; and it would have been 
better, if Mr. Lofft had done the same. But we are sti!] more 
surprised at this vague and unmeaning translation of Mr. L, 
when. 
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when we remember that this very line has almost past intea 
proverb. We cannot suppose that Mr. L. can be ignorant 
of the two common periphrases used by the [talian poets in de- 
scribing Italy, which are consecrated by classical usage no less 
than by the authority of their inventors. The one was first used 
by Dante in his Inferno, who calls it 


“ Tl paése ove il si suona.”” 
The second is the line in the sonnet before us 
“ Ch’ Apennin parte, & ’] mar circonda, & |’ Alpe. 


3oth these modes of expression are so classical that we find 
them perpetually used by the best Italian writers. Thus Algarotti 
i) writtng to his master and friend the famous Zannotti, and de- 
scribing the progress which the authority of da Crusca acquired 
in dictating the laws of the Italian language, uses this very line 
asa periphrasis for Italy. Surely the knowledge of this cu- 
cuimstance should have caused Mr. Lofft to be much more ac- 
curate in bis translation. 

The following magnificent and spirited Apostrophe of Alfient 
to Rome cannot fail of engaging the attention of the reader. 


D’ALFIERI, 
Roma. 


“ VUOTA insalubre Region, the State 
Va te nomando; aridi Campi incolti: 
Squalidi, muti, estenuati volti 

Di Popol reo, codardo, intanguinato! 

Impotente, non libero, Senato ., 

De astuti vil’ in folgid’ ostro avvrolti; 
Ricchi Patrizii, & pid che ricchi stolti; 
nee, che fa schiochezza @’ altrui beato!"? 


~* 


“ Citta, non Cittadini: augusti Tempii; 
Religion non gia: legge, che ingiuste 
Ogni luttro cangiar vedc, ma in peggio: 
Chiavi che compre un di, schiudiuno ag!’ Empii 
Del Ciel le porte; or per eta vetuste : 
Non sei tu, noma, d’ ogni vizio il seggio?” 


Now for a little Alfieri and water 





TRANSLATION, 
To Rome. 


“ UNHEALTHY Land! that callst thyseifa State; 
Void, desolate! Plains barren and untill’d! 
Mute 
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Mute spectres of a Race: whose looks are fill’d 
With guilt, base fears, fierce and ensanguin’d hate! 
A Senate, nor to act nor to debate, 

Vile paltry Craft in splendid purple veil’d! 

Patritians of a Folly less conceal’d 
Than their vain Wealth! a Prince, imagin’d Great,” 


2. 


“ By Superstition hallow’d! City proud 

Who hast no Citizens! Temples august, 

Without Religion! Laws, corrupt, unjust, 
From age to age proceeding still to worse. 

Keys (as thou saidst) to which Heaven’s Portals bow'd 
For impious Men—Ah, rome, the seat of every curse.” 


25 Aug. 1805. Cc. | 


We do admire the diluent powers of Mr. Lofft, and the 
happy metamorphose of the champagne of Alfieri into the sober 
gooseberry of our translator—we will not violate the dignity of 
the original by exposing the miserable weaknesses, errors, and 
omissions of the translator. 

In some instances however Mr. Lofft is more happy; the two 
following are perhaps among the most favourable specimens of 


his translations. 
PETRARCA. 


(cxxx1.) 


« AMOR, che vedi ogni pensier’ aperto, 

E i duri passi onde tu sol’ mi scorgi, 

Nel fondo del mio Cor gli occhi tuoi porgi; 
A te palese, a tutt’ altro coverto. 
Sai quel che per seguirti ho gia sofferto: 

E tu pur via di poggio in poggio sorgi 

Di giorno in giorno; & di me non v accorgi 
Chi son si stanco & 'l sentier ’m é tropp’erto.’ 


2. 


* Ben veggio di lontan’ il dolce Lume 
Ove per aspre vie mi sproni & giri: 

Ma non ho come tu da volar piume. 
Assai contenti lasci i miei Desiri 

Pur che ben desiando i’ mi consume, 
Ne le dispiaccia che per lei sospiri.” 


TRANSLATION. 


“ O LOVE, that seest my Heart without Disguise, 
And those hard toils from thee which I sustain, 
Look to my inmost thouglit; behold the pain 

To thee unveil’d, hid from all other eyes. 


Thou 
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Thou know’st for thee this Breast what suffering triess 
Me still from day to day o’er hill and plain 
Thou chasest; heedless still, while I complain 

As to my wearied steps new thorns arise. 


~e 


* True: I discern far off the chearing light 

To which, through tractless Wilds, thou urgest me, 
But Wings like thine to bear me to Delight 

I want :—Yet from these pangs I would not fice 
Finding this only favor in her sight 

That not displeas’d my Love and Death she see.” 


29 Aug. 1807. C. L. 


DI PETRARCA. 
(ccxcv.) 


«© LASCIATA hai morte senza Sole il Mondo, 
Oscuro & freddo; Amor cieco & inerme ; 
Leggiadria ignuda; le bellezze infirme; 

Me ’sconsolato, & A me grave pondo: 

Cortesia in bando, & honestate in fondo. 

Dogliomi io sol; ne sol ha da dolerme: 
Che svelte ha di virtute il chiaro germe ; 

Spento il primo valor.—Qual fia il secondo! 


2. 

“* Pianger |’ aér & la terra e ’] mar deverabbe 
L’ human legnaggio; che senza ella é quasi 
Senza fior prato, o senza gemma anello. 

Non la conobbe ’] Mondo mentre ’! habbe : 
Conobb’ io, che & pianger qui rimasi, 
E ’1 Ciel, che del mio pianto hor si fa bello. 


TRANSLATION, 
(ELEGIAC.) 


“ DEATH, Thou the World without a Sun hast left, 
Cold, dark, and cheerless ; Love disarm’d and blind: 
Beauty of Charms, and Grace of Power bereft; 
And Jeav’st me only my afflicted Mind: 


2. 


* See captive Truth and virgin Softness fade! 
I grieve alone: nor only ought to grieve ; 

Since Virtue’s fairest Flower thy spoil is made. 
The prime Worth lost what second can retrieve? 


3. 


« Let Earth, Air, Sea, their common Woes bemoan: 
Mankind lament; which, now it’s boast is flown, 
A geinless 
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A gemless ring, a flewerless mead appears : 
The world possest nor knew it’s treasure’s prides 
I knew it well, who here in grief abide! 
And Heaven, which gains such beauty from my tears. 


Cc. L.”* 


The last of these specimens is clearly the best, and ‘may be 
fairly’ termed both an elegant and a spirited translation, and 
excepting a slur over @ me grave pondv, umtoruily correct. 

We now proceed to .consider the numerous original sounets 
in our own language with which we are presented in these vo- 
lumes.—The names of Spenser, Milton, Shukspeare, and Gray 
appear among the best of the contributors, aiter whom appear 
as the 1/u minorum gentium C. Smith, Bowles, Roscoe, 
White, Collyer, and Co. Some few of these are exceedingly 
pretty, others mistaken and awkward: some deadly dull, others 
vivaciously absurd. Our readers will waturally anticipate that 
Mr. Lofft has not forgotten himself in so large a collection; 
his own perhaps as they are the most numerous, so are they the 
most amusing of the whole. We had had some half dozen in 
honour of Mr. Fox, who appears the chief object of our au- 
thor’s adoration, and we must confess that the offering is worthy 
of the Divinity. In addition to these panegyrics upow the Pa- 
triot, we find two (at least) upon a terrier of the same name. 


“ ON THE ANNIVERSARY OF A FAVORITE TERRIER 
WHO STRAYED TO TROSTON 
X MARCH: MDCCKCVI. 
“ FOX! to whose lot hath fall’n a favorite Name, 
A Name to social Worth and Freedom cear, 
Shall! not this day’s return some memory claim 
Which thee, with all thy woes and cares, leit here? 
Much hadst thou suffer'd in thy youthful prime; 
And man had been thy foe worse than to others time. 


2. 


* Thy cares, thy fears, are gone!.. and never more 
May they return upon thy gentle head: 
Nor food and shelter thy faint eye implore 
Doubtful; nor chill thy trembling limbs be spread 
In agony and dread from hopéless flight 
As when thy quivering life here caught the pitying sight. 


3. 


‘“* Of Her who still protects thee!.. Taxes come 
Unkind to thee and thy deserving Race! 
Of Dogs or Men Pitt little heeds the doom, 
But ‘the: nor tax oor aught more dire displace. 
Tt E’en 
VOL, Lil. MARCH, 1815. 
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F’en should Invasion come, safe be thou still! 
And none do ill to thee who dost to nothing ill. 
10 Mar. 1797. C.L.” 


Mr. Lofft appears to have taken his terrier’s example, and to 
have straveda little out of his metre; it is however most satisfac- 
tory to tind that “ Fox has deserved and continues (17 Sept. 
1803) to deserve” so well of his poetical master. We would 
however prepare the reader for a most severe and afflicting eveut, 
which bas befallen this aforesaid little amiable terrier. 


«“ FOX, Thou with me ten Years this Day hast spent ; 
Years which to me have brought much joy, much pain 
But when of Anguish most severe the reign 

Thy mute Affection. it’s mild Comfort lent. 

Thee to this sheltering Roof a Spirit sent 

Kind to us both!—nought happens here in vain: 
And Causes which our Thoughts can least explain, 
Small in appearance, teem with great. Event. 
2. 

“ The Day which brought thee hither has. to me 
Been fraught with Cares and Blessings of high Cast: 
May those Cares teach my Mind; those Blessings last ! 

And mayst thou long my walk’s * Companion be! 

Who in ten Years with me hast trackt a space 

That might half Earth’s Circumference embrace +. C. L.’”” 


This we consider as the most exquisite specimen of the pathos 
which we have ever met with even in the Della Crusea school ; 
it is a fact, indeed, worthy of being recorded in the annals of 
pedestrianism that the puppy and his master (however studious 
and oecupied) have in their joint perambulatious tracked a space 
equal to the circumference of the earth. Much as we sympa- 
thise with our author's tender feelings upon this melancholy sub- 
ject, we cannot but congratulate Fox upon his Apotheosis in the 
poetical heaven. Wherever, indeed, we turn ourselves among 
our modern bards, /ydar in limine latrat, a sort of canine phi- 
lanthropy (the perversion of ideas will excuse the perversion of 
termis) appears to have seized the poets of the age; puppies 
are the order of ‘the day from the newfoundlaad of Lord Byron 
to the terrier of Capei Loft. ‘Fhe thousandth of this exquisite 
collection fs inscribed to “ my origival Bar-gown,” and, as the 
author informs us, was written In the Nisi Prius Court of Bury, 


—, 
— 


—— ae ee 


* « This wish has becn unavailing. On the 25th April, I lost this 
most sensible, affectionate, and constant companion; shot, or some 
way murther’d, I have little doubt, by some malignant and cruel 
vilam. C. LL.” 

+ “ Onan Average, rox cannot have walkt less with me (studious 
and occupiad though 1 am) than 10 or 12,000 Miles, C,L.” 
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at the Spring assizes. We should have allowed to this idea the 
claims of originality, had we not remembered “ my Night-gowi 
and Slippers” of our good friend G. Colman, which has often 
made us smile (we trust that Mr. L. will excuse our preference) 
even in a greater degree than the Bar-gown of our author. 

From all that we have said upon these volumes; we fear that 
Mr. Lofft will have but a very bad opinion of our taste, and will 
conceive that the “ undulating sonnet’s graceful sound,” (as he 
terms it) is entirely lost upon our barbarous and uncultivated 
ears. We can however assure him that to the name of Petrarca 
we bow with a devotion as strong, as that which animates the 
breast of Mr. Lofft. But while we admire and venerate the 
genius and powers of this magnificent poet, we cannot but la- 
ment that even he has indulged in too frequent an imitation of his 
predecessors, the Provencal poets. Wherever he has followed 
the dictates of his own imagination and taste, his sonnets ap- 
proach nearest to perfection ; wherever, in compliance with the 
—- either of his own education, or of the age in which 

e lived, he bas copied the style of the ‘Troubadours, the harsh- 
ness and conceits of his models have arrested and broken the 
stream of his native genius. But if by an ill judged imitation 
of his predecessors, Petrarca has thrown a shade over the bril- 
liancy of his own poetry, not less has he in return been disgraced 
by the miserable mimicry of modern somnetteers, who conceive 
that the Hlowers of Italian poetry are but an anomalous bundle 
of harsh concetti, whining sentimentality, and harmonious non- 
sense. ‘The best modern poets of Italy itself have generally 
avoided this fatal misconception, and have adopted a manliness 
of style, which is of itself the severest satire upon those ill-judg- 
ing pedants, who propose to themselves the Italian poets of the 
fourteenth and fifteenth century as models of imitation. 

Algarotti, that universal genius, who united the most discri- 
minating taste to the most profound knowledge of Italian litera- 
ture, and displayed in his own poetry the judgment which he 
80 successfully displayed in his criticisms upon others, has re- 
prehended with much severity, the pedantry of those, who have 
so industriously copied the errors and conceits ef Petrarca, and 
appear happy to partake in his failings rather than his fire. ‘To 
substitute affected expressions, overstrained conceits, and un- 
meaning ornament in the place of manly vigour, wative brilliancy, 
and unalloyed elegance, is to throw into circulation a species of 
false coin, which is never adopted but as a last resource, and: is 
never introduced, but when the real specie can be no longer 
supplied. We shall uot say’ that all the English sonnets in this 
‘ast collection are subjected to this censure; some indeed are 
Written in the best taste, and according to the truest models 
of the Italian schowl ; but we can fairly assert that it would _— 
T2 en 
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been as well, if by far the greatest proportion of the whole had 
not been written, and much better if they had not been pub- 
lishect. 
Notwithstanding, however, all their faults these volumes are 
not without considerable merit. Mr. Lofft has evidently paid 
the greatest attention to this department of literature, and is a 
man of much scholarship and information. Many parts of his 
Preface are both useful and good, and with his short biogra- 
phical memoirs of those who have excelled in this species of 
composition, we were highly gratified. We know of no author 
who has collected so much information within so small a com- 
pass. Had Mr. Lofft contented himself with two volumes in- 
stead of five, and reduced his centenaries to one third of their 
number, giving us two hundred of the finest specimens of the 
italian sonnet, and dividing the remainder between the finest 
translations and the best original sonnets in the English language, 
(omitting his own); had he reduced his Preface also to one third 
of its present compass, and cropped all its adscititious flowers 
which contribute neither to its ornament nor to its utility, the 
publication before us would have bad as fair claims to the atten- 
uon of the public, as any which we could name in this neglected 
department of literature. Mr. Lofft complams of the ridicule 
aud contempt with which the school of the Italian sonnet has 
been so universally treated. ‘There are very few, we confess, 
who have learning enough either to understand or uppreciate its 
veal beauties; wlule there wre many, who have taste enough to 
teel digust at the pedantic affectation and frivolous absurdity of 
its pretended patrous. The Son Nev has suffered far more from 
its triends than from its enemies. 
The selection from the Italian authors is generally good ; we 
cannot how ever but remark a strange per version in a sonnet 
which Mr. Lofft has ascribed without hesitation te Dante : 


« DANTE.—cne sta L’AMORE. 


“ NMOLTI volendo dir che foss’ AMorE 
Desser’ parole assai; ma non potero 
Dir di lut in parte che’ assembrasse il vero, 
Ni diffiner qual fosse il suo valore. 
FE alcun fu qui disse ch’ era ardore 
Di mente, imaginato per pensiero ; 
hal’ altri disser’ ch’ era desidero, 
Di voler, nato per piacer del Core. 
o 


« Ma io dico ch’ Amor non ha sostanza, 
Ne ¢ cosa corporal’ ch’ abbia figura, 

Anzai é un’ Passione in dizianza 

Sich’ il voler del Cor ogni altro avanza. 


b questo basta fur ch’ il Piacer dura.” Vol. IIT. P.49%. 
; We 
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We cannot conceive any reason why Mr. Lofft should have 
given us so mutilated a copy of the minor system as he terms it. 
‘A sonnet of thirteen lines would set metre as much at de fiance, 
as many in this collection set common understanding. ‘The fol- 
lowing is the copy in its genuine and unmutilated condition ; 


« Ma io dico ch’ Amor non ha sustanza, 
Né é cosa corporal eh’ abbia figura : 
° Anzi é una Passione In dizianza: 
Piacer di forma, dato per natura, 
Sicché *] voler del cor ogni alto avanza; 
I. questo basta fin che ’] piacer dura.”’ 


We should out of courtesy suppose that the fourth line had 
fallen out im the printing, did we not find that it is also omitted 
in the translation; we wonder that after all his a, 6,¢ tables, 
that Mr. L. should have been guilty of such au omission. We 
should also hint to Mr. L. that this sonnet is not generally allowed 
to claim Dante for its author. We find it indeed in a work pub. 
lished ander the title of Opera Moralissima di Diversi wider 
the name of another, and according to Bellamano uuder the 
title of Lncerto. 

We are also surprised that Mr. L. by consulting some bad 
edition should have spoiled a sonnet of Fontenelle, which accord- 
ing to La Harpe is the only one in the French language which 
deserves the name. ‘The following-is Mr. Lofft’s copy : 


FONTENELLE, 

“ « JE suis,’—crioit jadis APOLLON & DAPHNE, 
Lorsque tout hors d’ haleine il couroit aprés elle 
Et lui contoit pourtant la longue kirielle 

Des rares qualités dont il ¢toit orné,— 

* Je suis le Dieu des Vers; je suis bel Esprit né’— 
Mais les vers n’étoient point la charme de la Belle. 

Je suis joueur du Luth—Arrétez’—Bagatelle :-— 

Le Luth ne pouvoit rien sur ce Cour obstiné ! 


“ ¢ Je connois la Vertu de la moindre racine ; 

‘ Je suis,—n’ en doutez point,—Dieu de la Médecine !? 
DApHNe’ couroit plus vite a ce mot si fatal : 

Mois s’ il efit dit,—Voyez quel est votre Conquéte, 
Je suis un jeune Dieu, beau, galant, liberal, — 

Darune, sur ima parole, auroit toprné la téte.’ 


- Vol. I. opie P. 229. 


Whereas the four last lines should appear in the following 
form : 


o Daphne, fugoit encore plus vite gue jamais 
Mais s’ i] eit dit—Voyez quel est votre gonquéte, 
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Je suis un jeune Dieu, tonjowrs beau, toujours frais 
Daphné sur ma parole, auroit tourné la téte.” 


The reader will immediately observe the elegance and spirit! 
which they assume in this latter form. The edition which we 
have consulted is by uo means a scarce one, being that of Paris, 
1790, 8vo. and we are at a loss to imagine from whence Mr, 
Lofft copied his perverted reading. 

We cannot conclude this article without noticing the elegant 
and sentimental utle which Mr. L. has affixed to his work 
Laura, and the reasons which he assigns for its adoption, 


‘“‘T have nam’d the Selection, LAURA: in affectionate and 
respectful remembrance of Petrarch, and of that mysterious Passion 
to which we owe that the Sonnet has such celebrity ; and to which, 
in & great measure, we are indebted for the Taste and Refinement 
form’d and diffus’d by his delicate and cultivated Genius, by whose 
peculiar amenity, purity, tenderness, calm and disgraceful eleva- 
tion, the Style, the Poetry, the Sentiments and the Manners of 
fray, and progressively of Europe, have been so happily m- 
fluenc'd., 

** A farther Consideration had its share in determining the Choice 
of the Name; which is, that many Female Poets have grac’d this 
elegant Department of Poetry: many of whose beautiful Produc+ 
tidns will be found in these Volumes.” Vol. 1. Pref. P. ii. 


Happy are Petrarca and Mr. Lofft in their several Lavras. 
Our author and his mysterious mistress we also shall bear in 
affectionate and respectful remembrance, taking leave of him in 
the words of Mercuuo; 


“© flesh] flesh! how art thou fishified. Now is he for the 
numbers that Petrarch flowed in.—Laura to his lady was but a 
kitchen wench: marry, she had a better love to be-rhime her.” 








Axt. V. Old Enghsh Plays; being a Selection from the 
early Dramatic Writers. Martin. 1814. 


"THE lamentab'e state of the dramatic literatare of the present age 
has long been a source of irritation and regret to those critics, who, 
fresh from the productions of ancient days, turn away in disgust 
from the maudlin and prosaic nonsense of our modern theatrical 
sentimentalists; repeated censures seem at length to have awa- 
kened a feeling among the public, and to have convinced them, 
that there really is something defective in what they have been ace 
customed to tolerate, if uot to admire; they beg now to 
venture 
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venture themselves up to the fountain head of our dramatic 
poetry; and the moment they are fully awakened to its native 
purity and sweetness, we contidently predict a reform. That a 
taste for the literature of the reign of Elizabeth is spreading 
among us, we are satistied from many ctrcumstances, but by 
none more than the republication of the authors of that ages 
and this very evidence itself leads us to conclude it wall yet 
spread much farther; for we can account aa no other manner 
for the apathy that has hitherto existed towards the contempo- 
raries of the greatest genius of the world, than from the extreme 
difficulty of procuring their works, and the fully proportionate 
labour of discovering their beauties amidst the overwhelming 
errors of an old quarto. 

Whoever sits down to present the world with an edition of 
any one of the dramatic writers of that age, should bring to the 
undertaking a capability ef application and research, which no 
labour nor disappointment shall overcome, and an admiration of 
his author so far bordering on enthusiam, that the hopelessness 
of commendation fer his own labours shali net deter him in his 
course: in fact, no man has of late years ventured te undertake 
it. Massinger and Beaumont avd Fletcher were edited before 
Mr. Gifford or Mr. Weber were born; and though the labours 
of these gentlemen are by no means to be undervalued, they are 
not to be opposed to that of printing directly and without as- 
sistance from the quartos. Mr. Gifford’s Massinger, however, 
is so admirable a specimen of what editing should be, that we 
caimot suffer an opportunity to pass of declaring, that it is in 
our opinion a most extraordinary work im point of accuracy, 
vl not of research, that has for years appeared anong us. 
Doilsley’s edition, it is true, preceded the present undertaking 5 
little however can be said to have been done in this departinent 
untill the time of Mr. Reed; and indeed an edition of these 
works would then have been a labour something more alarming 
than it is now, witb all the assistance he gained from the re« 
searches of such men as Steevens, Malone, and ethers, too nu- 
merous to be particularised. ‘here is another difficulty, hows 
ever, in the present work; and that no small one, which the 
editor of a single author has not to encounter ; we mean the judge- 
ment to be exercised in the selection ; and thus is a point which 
will be immediately considered im the work before us. ‘The 
portion that has yet appeared is occupied with two plays from 
Marlowe, three from Liily, three from Marston, two from 
Dekker, and two from Chapman. Of this selection we shall 
proceed to speak more minutely ; but we cannot suppress our 
astonishment at finding in a professed se/ection, and ove so hi. 
mited, three plays of Lilly. Of Lilly, the most silly, puerile, 
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and ridiculous writer of that, or perhaps any other age. Asa 
literary curiosity we might have been content to submit to one; 
consoling ourselves, that it would exhibit to the world the non. 
sense which may posstbly be palmed upon, and pass’ current 
among them:; for Lilly was a favourite in his day, and Euphues 
bewitched all the women of the court of Elizabeth; but that 
an editor should sitdown, and seriously present the public with 
such stuff, two hundred years after it 3s deservedly forgotten, is 
a lamentable specimen of “ the trash of ancient days,” that 
may be raked up, if the spirit of revival is not carefully and 
minutely attended to. After this, it can scarcely be expected 
of us, that we should wade through Lilly for the purpose of 
minute criticism; and, in brief, if “the reader will open the Ist 
volume, p. S41, and ‘vend Pan’s song, which we confess has 
some merit, we believe he will not have missed a single line 
worthy of observation in the three plays of this wretched and 
miserable trifler. 

‘To return now to a man who ought first to have engaged 
our attention, it would almost be sufficient to observe, that he 
is, im every particular, the opposite of Lilly. With a genius 
either minute or excursive, a language delicate or powerful, 
Marlowe has succeeded alike m the tremendous flights beyond 
reality and existence, or in the more quiet and familiar scenes 
of life and love. His versification 1s sometimes exquisitely hare 
monious, and he rarely or never, in the serious part of his plays, 
descends to tediousness ; yet, with all these qualities, there are 
great objections.to Marlowe: to confine ourselves to the plays 
before us : nothing can be more stupid, trithng, or contempubie, 
than his attempts at humour m Faustus; or more abhorrent 
and disgusting than the conduct of Eleazer and the Queen Mo- 
ther in Lust’s Domimion: as observed by the Editor, “ the open 
representation of the Devil in the former, 1s less disgusting than 
the introduction of him in the latter, in the garb of a Mooi 7 
and after this, who would have expected to learn, that “ Lust’s 
Domimion is a much better play?” but so it is. The reader 
will be enabled to form a tolerably correct idea of the powers 
of this extraordinary man from these two plays: the death scene 
of Paustus is awful beyond any thing we are acquainted 
with; yet the hand that armed him in all his terrors, was able 
to picture women, when it suited his occasion, with all the al- 
Jurements of imagination, and in all the deliciousness of lan- 
guage. Such is ns representation of the Queen m the Ist Act 
of Lust’s | ominion: and the portraiture of Maria throughout, 
ss scarcely inferior to the delicate penciling of Fletcher's hap- 


piest moments. But the reader will be naturally anxious for | 


gome evideuce of this, and the following brief description nl 
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hell, given by an atttendant spirit in answer to the enquiries of 
Faustus, though it will afford him no adequate conception, 
will exhibit Marbowe not erttirely divested of his powers. 


« Hell hath no limits, nor is circumscribed 

In one self place; but where we are is hell, 

And where hell is, there must we ever be; 

And to be short, when all the world dissolves, 

And every creature shall be puritied, 

All places shall be hell that are not heaven *.”? Vol. T. p. 30. 


Of his more delicate and luxuriant descriptions we may take 
the following: 


, 
 Qveen Why dost thou frown? at whom? 
Flecz. At thee. 
Queen. it me! 
Oh! why at me? For each contracted frowa, 
A crooked wrinkle interlines my brow: 
Spend but one hour in frowns, and I shall look 
Like to a beldam of one hundred years. 
I prithee speak to me, and chide me not; 
J prithee chide, if I have done amiss, 
But let my punishment be this, and this t+. _[ Nussing Aim, 
] prithee stnile on me, if but awhile, 
Then frown on me, Pil die: I prithee smile! 
Smile on me, and these two wanton boys, 
These pretty lads that do attend on me, 











ae ee — 


* We have corrected the punctuation of this passage, but more 
of this hereafter. There can be little doubt that Milton (who was 
extremely well read in the poets of Elizabeth’s reign, and is 
generally believed to have assisted his nephew Philips in his 
Theat. Poet. An licenorum) had this passage in his memory, whea 
he wrote the following description of Satan in view of Eden, and 
in justice to Marlowe, we do not think he has exceeded it, 


‘* horror and doubt distract 
His troubled thoughts, and from the bottom stir 
The hell within him ; for within him hell 

He brings, and round about him, nor from hell 
One step, no more than from himself, can fly, 


—- = 





Ly change of place.’’ 
+ ——_—— * it is too much of joy ; 
And this, and this, the greatest discords be [Kissing her. 
That e’er our hearts shall make.” Othello, Act. 2 


As Steevens observes, it is not improbable, that Shakespeare might 
have perforim’d in Marlowe's play. 
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Shall call thee Jove ; shall wait upon thy cup, 
And fill the nectar ; their enticing eyes 

Shall serve as crystal, wherein thou may’st see 
To dress thyself, if thou wilt smile on me: 
Smile on me, and with coronets of pearl, 

And bells of gold circling their pretty arms, 

In a round ivory font these two shall swim, 
And dive to make thee sport.” Vol. 1. p. 95. 


There is an earnestness, a feeling, and a delicacy about this 
that would not have disgraced the sweetest of our modern 

“ts, 

Marston who follows next in the selection, was a writer of a 
different description. Wanting the powerful, and awe-striking 
genius of his predecessor, he is distinguished principally as a 
minute and critical observer of men and manners, He has 
scarcely a single play in which a character is not introduced lashing 
the vices and follies of the age *. Marston, however, exhibits 
occasionally higher powers; but a just exception might be 
made to him, that he too frequet vtly disfigures a tine idea with 
harsh, and uncouth language. ‘To satisfy our readers of this, we 
select the following description from Antonio and Mellida, i in 
which the first part is a strrking evidence of his defects, and the 
latter of his genius. 


«« His wounds being dressed, and life recovered, 
We ’gan discourse; when lo, the sea grew mad, 
His bowels rumbling with wind passion ; 

Straight swarthy darkness popp’d out Phoebus’ eye, 
And blyr’d the jocund face of bright-cheek’d day ; 
Whilst cradled fous mask’d even darkness brow ; 
Heav’n bad's good night ; and the rocks groan’d 
At the intestine uproar of the main: 

Now gusty tlaws strook up the very heels 

Of our main mast; whilst the keen lightning shot 
Through the black bowels of the quaking air. 
Straight chops a wave; and in his sliftred paunch 
Down fulls our ship, and there he breaks his neck, 
Which in an instant up was belkt again : 

When thus this martyr’d soul began to sigh. 

* Give me your hand (quoth he ; :) now do you grasp 
Th’ unequall d mirror} of rugg’d misery : 


—— 








* In the diene siege} in : the present selection, for example, we 
have Feliche, Qadratus, and Faunus. 

+ Unequal mirror “ is the reading of the quarto, which is re- 
tained by the editor, who explains iv? « the partial and unjust re- 
present ative?’ this is refining s something too niuch: we have no 
doubt the right reading is restored. 


Is’t 
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Is’t not ahorrid storm? Oh! well-shap’d sweet, 
Could your quick eye strike through these gashed wounds, 
You would behold a heart, a heart, fair creature, 
Raging more wild than is this frantic sea. 

Wilt do me a favor? If thou chance survive, 
But visit Venice, kiss the precious white 

Of my most—nay all, all epithets are base 

To attribute to gracious Mellida! 

Tell her the spirit of Antonio 

Wisheth his last gasp breath’d upon her knee.’ 
Alas the flinty rocks groan’d at his plaints! 

* Tell her (quoth he) that her obdurate sire 

Hath crack?d his bosom ;’ therewith all he wept 
And thus sigh’d on. ‘ The sea is merciful ! 
Look how it gapes to bury all my grief: 

Well, thou shalt have it; thou shalt be my tomb ; 
My faith in my love live; in thee die woe ; 

Die unmatch’d anguish, die Antonio !’ 

With that he totter’d from the reeling deck, 

And down he sunk.”? Vol. IT. P. 125. 


The readers must not imagine we have selected this as the 
choicest specimen of our author's ability; it is by no means 
equal to the Ist Scene of the Sd Act of the same play, which, 
as has been observed, bears a striking resemblance to, and is 
little inferior, to some parts of the Lear of Shakspeare: many 
others are of equal, if not superior merit to the one we have 
selected ; and there are very few of equal leagth that would not 
more effectually have exhibited his peculiar manner of thinking 
and speaking; for Marston, though he has occasionally some 
fine touches of genuine poetry, is rarely borne away with it be- 
yond himself; he has nothing of that extraordinary power so 
conspicuous in Shakspeare of entering altogether into the pecu- 
liarities, and manner, and language of the character he would 
pourtray: _ We believe it would be difficult to adduce any pas- 
sage of equal length to the one we have given, and the opening 
of the Sd Act above referred to, in which the hand of Marston 
is not to be traced by the satiric humour running throughout it. 
We must, however, proceed iu our task, and enter upon the con- 
sileration of Dekker, who has no small claim upon our 
ullention, 

In the biographical notice prefixed to his plays, ‘it is observed 
by the editor, 


“ That under easier circumstances he (Dekker) might have been 
less voluminous and more accurate; but the writer for bread has 
usually little regard for posthumous fame, and in some of his dra- 
matic works we can imagine him hurrying to complete his labors, 
and receive bis reward," 


When, 
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When, indeed, we called to our recollection that this may 
was throughout life contending with misfortunes, which perhaps 
eventually overwhelmed him; that he was always the companion 
of want, wretchedness, and the most abject misery; with no 
other mans of support, but the precarious produce of Ins lite. 
rary ‘abours ; that he was for years the inhabitant of a jail; that 
his known productions exceed seventy; and that in all probability 
from the nature of them, more are forgotten than have pas sed 
down to us; we readtly concurred in the Dp Aitor’s observation; 
but when we perused his © Old Fortunatas,” and discovere: A the 
extravrdinary genius that poem exhibits (for as a dramatic poem 
wily 1t can now be read) and of which the editor sceims fully 
aware, we could not but wonder at the cold and somewhat con- 
temptuous languace, in which he speaks of h:s productions, aud 
terms him “ Dekker someth) ng more correct. " Now, it ts our 
opinion, viewing the poem amidst all its coutemporaries, and 
after all that was the Augustan wra of our literature, it 


“ above the rest 
Yn shape and gesture proudly eminent, 


‘ y ‘ sere 79 
Stvuoed line a tower. 





Under h: pp ier circumstances, we can imagine its author con- 
tendiuy with success against any genius of hie age, Shakspe are, 
and perhaps Fletcher excepted, Upon the subjec oct of the poem 
we can add nothing to the apology which the ediior prefixed 5 
but we cannot allow ourselves to dwell longer upou critical dis- 
quisition of this admirable Work, but we shall proceed to pre- 
sent our readers with more len ithe ned extracts: not that any 
portion our limited space will allow, can afford him any ade- 
quate idea of its poeke beauties. "The follow ing is the Wpas- 
moued address to Fortune of one of the deposed kings. 


* Accursed queen of chance! what have we done, 


Who having sometimes like young phaetons, 
Rid in the burnish d chariot of the Sun, 
And sometimes been thy minions, when thy fingers 
Weav'd wanton love-nets in our curled hair, 
And with sweet juggling kisses warm'd our cheeks, 
Oh! how have we offe nde . thy proud eyes 

‘hat thus, &c. &c.”” Vol . HI. r. 12. 


The next extract is Fortune's reply; we make no applicatiow 
of the passage, leaving it altogether to te reader's judgment. 


* Behold vou not tus globe, this golden bowl, 
This toy called world, at our imperial tect? 

This world is Fortune’s ball wherewith she sports : 
Sometiaves L sirike it up into the air, 
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And then create I enperors and kings ; 
Sometimes I spurn it; at which crawls out 

The wild beast multitude: curse on, you fools! 
Tis [that tumble princes from their thrones, 
And gild false brows* with glittering diadems ; 
Tis Lt that tread on necks of conquerors ; 

And when like semi-gods they have been drawn 
In ivory chariots to the capital, 

Cireled about, with wonder of all eyes, 

The shout of every tongue, love of all hearts ; 
Being swoln with their own greatness, I have prick’d 
The bladder of their pri@e, and made them die, 
As water bubbles, without memory: 

1 thrust base cowards into honor’s chair, ‘ 
Whilst the true spirited soldier stands by 

Bare headed, and all bare; whilst at his scars 
They scoff, that ne'er durst view the face of war: 
I set an ideot’s cup on virtue’s head, 

Turn learning out of doors, clothe wit in rags, 
And point ten thousand images of loam 

In gaudy silken colours: on the backs 

Of mules and asses I make asses ride, 

Only for sport to see the apish world 

Worship such beasts with sound idolatry.” 


For the length of our extracts from this poem, we have no 
other apology to offer but their extreme beauty. ‘The following 
is the speech of Fortunatus when Fortune ufters him his choice 
of “ wisdom, strength, health, beauty, long life, and riches.” 


“Oh, whither am I wrapt beyond myself! 

More violent conflicts fight in every thought, 

‘Than his whose fatal choice Troy's downfall wrought. 
Shall I contract myself to wisdem’s lore ? 

Then I loose riches ; and a wise man poor, 

Is like a sacred book that’s never read, 

To himself he lives, and to all else seems dead}: 

This age thinks better of a gilded fool, 

‘Than ot a thread-bure saint in wisdom’s school: 

I will be strong: then | refuse long life; 





* Usurpers. 


+ The editor observes, “ our poet may here allude to a passage 
in the book of Ecclesiastes, chap. 9. 14th and following verses.” 
It is more than probable he did. Though the dramatic authors of 
that time are not always successful in their application of peesages 
from the sacred writings, they were extremely well read jn them; 
we wish we could add as much for the poets of our own times 
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And though mine arm should conquer twenty works, 
There’s a lean fellow beats all conquerors: 

The greatest strength expires with ton of breath ; 
The mightiest, in one minute, stoop to death. 
Then take long life, or health: should I do so, 

I might grow ugly; and that tedious scroll, 

Of mouths, and years, much misery might inroll : 
Therefore [’ll beg for beauty; yet I will not, 

The fairest cheek hath oftentimes a soul 

Lep'rous as sin itself, than hell more foul ; 

The wisdom of this world is idiotism ; 

Strength, a weak reed; health, sickness’ enemy, 
(And it at length will have the victory ;) 

Beauty is but a painting; and long life 





Is a long journey in December gone, ( 
Tedious, and full of tribulation.” - 
Let the proud heart think on this.—We confidently hope we sur 
have given the reader sufficient extract to have awakened him of 
to its beauties; they are not, however, culled trom the whole wit 
poem, and here brought together ; they are all to be found in the con 
2d Scene of the Ist Act, where several others of equal beauty atk 
will present themselves to his notice. poi 
OF all the poets of that age, Chapman® perhaps received the wal 
most commendation during his life. ‘That he was altogether mit 
deserving of it, we are not inchned to admit; but though as a vi 
dramatic writer inferior to the galaxy of geniws which sheds a cel 
lustre over those times, he has been equailed by few, and ex- me: 
ceeded by stull fewer of the poets of after times. His style is par 
often turbid and jntlated, and not unfrequently obscure; this 1s par 
still more evident in his translations than in his dramatic writ- the 
ings; but we shall present the reader with the following extract is fi 
from his tragedy of Bussy D*Ambois, Itis part of the descrip- aid 
tion of the fight between D’Ambois and Barrisor, which in —“ 
pot of spint Chapman has rarely equalled. : 
7 * * + » * - * rea 
** And then like flame and powder they commixt, eal 
So sprightly, that 1 wish’d they had beem spirits, “a 
Th: it the ne’er-shutting w ounds, they needs must open, 

* The editor is, by quoting it, inelined to support the opinion 

of Wh arton, that Chepmian’s transiation of Hesiod was never pub- 

lished. We have, however, seen a copy; it is entitled “ The 

Georgicks of Hésiod. by G. Chapman,”’ 1618, and is dedicated 
to Sir Francis Bacon. There is prefixed to it commendatory verses r 
by Michael Drayton and Ben Jonson. stan 
Might Sh: 
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Might as they open’d shut, and never kill*: 

But D’ Ambois sword (that lighten’d as it flew,) 

Shet like a pointed comet at the face 

Of manly Barriser; and there it stuck: 

Thrice pluck’d he at it, and thrice drew on thrusts, 

From hin, that of himself was free as fire; 

Who thrust still as he pluck’d; yet (past belief!) 

He with his subtle eye, hand, body, ’scaped: 

At last the deadly-biting point tugg’d off, 

On fell his yet undaunted fve so fiercely, 

That (only made more horrid with his wound,) 

Great D’ Ambyis shrunk, and gave a little ground” 
&e. &e. &v. Vol. LIL, P. 258. 


Of the manner in which this work has beeu edited, it now 
becomes our duty to make some observations. For persevetance 
our readers will be inclined to give us some credit, when we as- 
sure them almost every line has becn collated with one or more 
of the quartos; and though we do not iutend to present them 
with more than a brief abstract of our labours, which moderately 
compressed would occupy more space than we can possibly 
allow, we may demand for our opimon that it shall on particular 
points be received as conclusive, though we shall not bring for- 
ward the evidence which directed us in the forming it. From the 
minute and carctul examination we have given to it, we are con- 
vinced that it was undertaken without any settled plan, or sufli- 
cently matured deliberation. [t is impossible by any other 
means to account for the opposite system that has, im Jifferent 
parts of the work rogulated the editor's pracocdings: in the early 
partof it, for instance, a needless deference has been paid to 
the quartos, even to the pointing and stage directions; when it 
is hotoriously known that puaciuation was then im its rafaney + 
wid that these copies, printed from the prompt bouks, contain 


ee nana 








* Ilere is another evidence that Milton wag a close and attentive 
reader of the dramatic writers of that age: as observed by the 
editor. It is not improbable that he might have takea a hint 
‘vom this beautiful passage.” 


“ Yet soon he heal'd: for spirits that live throughout 
Vital in every part, not as frail man 

la entrails, heart, or head, liver or reins, 

Cannot but by annihilating die: 

Nor in this liquid texture mortal wound 

Receive, no more than can the fluid air.” 


* The note of admiration was hardly known. The earliest in- 
stance we remember to have met with, is in onc of the quartos of 


Shakspeare of 1600. a 
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all the minute directions to the property man, without one tenth 
of such as ave necessary to give dhe reader an idea, of what is 
absolutely wanted for the understanding of the progress of the 
scone. Another evidence, 1f another can be wanting, may be 
discovered in the Notes: im the two fivst numbers we have little 
more than the various readings of the quartos*; whereas the 
four or five following are absolutely overburthened with them, 
It must be quite unnecessary, we think, to inform the reader 
that “* coz'ned” means “ cheated,” (vol. i. p. 206 ;) that fond” 
is sometimes used ‘ fool. sh,” (p. 207 :) that “ to cog’ ’ has two 
meanings, (p. 210 ) that 7 stauch” means ** slap, “(ps 244 ;) or 
to give an explanation of such words as “ brewish,” (p. 248 3) 
o cotton, '(p. 256; ;) gascoyns, "(p. 250 3) “ pose,” (p. 206 ;) and 
this last with two extracts from Chaucer, one from Beaumont 
and Fletcher, and a reference to Hollings shed ; “ natural,” 
(p. 2603) “* bruit d, (p. 2745) “ giglot,” (p. 077) but we will 
not tire our reader's patience; and to do the editor justice we 
must confess he has somewhat corrected this minute humour, 
and began, soon after our last reference, to think it probable 
that his reader as well as himself might, in their younger days, 
have had a peep mto an old black letter work, written by one 
Muaister Dillworth, ‘This trifling however is principally spent 
on Lilly; and it may serve as some sort of apology for the 
editor, that his mind was weakened down by the minute perusal 
of the milk and water of the origmal : many of his Notes after- 
wards exhibit some research, and throw a light on the manners, 
customs, superstitions, and particularly the peculiarities of the 
dress of that age. We must at the same time give it as our 
opinion, that some few passages are erroneously explained, that 
some Opinions are not suthciently supported and confirmed, and 
that some difficulties are passed over without the necessary eluci- 
dation. Of the first class the observation of ‘Tellus (vol.i. p.38.) 
might have taught nm that his explanation of the word “ cam- 
mock” (vol. i. p. 214.) was certainly erroneous ; and if he had 
inquired of any “ skincker” (which: he learnedly explains cup 
beurer) at any public-house im the neighbourhood of London, 
he would have learnt, that the plant called “ hurrage” is ree 
ferred to by Quadratus, vol. ii. p. 266: again (p. 279. ) he ex- 
plains “ ing/e” to mean “ darling” or. “ favorit e, ’ adding “it Is 
however sometimes used in a much more objectional se nse 3” 
when the fact is he has confounded it with the word engile 
which ditlers from it altogether, m derivation, as well as mean- 


ile 





—- 


* The first edition of Faustus was certainly never seen by the 
editor: we speak positively from having collated some pages of 
that edition. 
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ing. ‘There is a note also (p. 218.) on dress, the conclusion of 
which may mislead the reader, if the editor himself was not 
misled by it: 


“T have before mentioned the extravagant adornment of a hat- 
band; gloves and hats were sometimes equally expensive; and if we 
may take the devil’s word for it, they had 


“ Garters and roses, fourscore pounds a pair.”? 
The Devil is an Ass, 


Now the truth is, that Jonson in keeping up the character 
has made him exaggerate confoundgedly; and the editor might 
we discovered a more sober elucidation of the passage from 
6.0 Stow ( who talks of “ garters, and shoe-roses of more than 
jive pounds price,” and enough in all conscience ! On our second 
assertion, that some want further confirmation and explana. 
tion, we may observe, that his note on the Chevalier Bayard 
does not sufficiently explain the allusion in the text; Bayard, 
like Hector, was afterwards used as a term of coatempt; in 
roof of this take the following from “ The World runs on 
Vheels,” &c. a work by ‘Taylor the Water Poet, 


« A rakehell, a makeshift, a scribling fool, 
A famous Bayard in citty, and school.” 


The Note upon “ squibs runing upon lines” might have 
been further, and better clucidated from a stage direction in 
another play of the same author's: “ If it be not @ godd play 
the Devil is in it,” where Ruffman says | 


* You shall see 
At opening of this hand, a thousand bails, 
Of wild fire, flying round about the air--there! 
| fireworks upon lines?” 


Again, vol. iii. p. 56, Prince Henry's speech to Bardolph when 
the latter talks of blushing, might have been adduced, “ O vil- 
lain, thou stol’st a cup of sack eighteen years ayo, and wert takeg 
with the maner; and ever since thou hast blush’d extempore :’ 
and (p. 129,) but we speak here from memory, we believe 
“ Prestor John” was not a name “ commonly given to the Kit 
of India,” but to a supposed Christian King in India: a | 
lastly he might have shewn the potnt of one part of D’Olive’s 
admirable description of the puritanic weaver : 

es purblind he was 

With the Gexeva-p: int —” 

by adducing a similar play on the word from the “ Merry Devil 


of Edmonton,” and Massmger’s “ Duke of Millaw.” ‘The 
U Note 
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Note also, p. 2.57, required all the support that could be brought 
forward ; and though we have no objection to itas it now stands, 
we are surprised the editor did not produce an evidence so con 
clusive, and so much within his reach, as the preface prefixed 
to the Folio of 1647, of Beaumont and Fletcher, when the 
Stationer, in allusion to “ The Wild Goose Chase” supposed 
lost, concludes “ therefore now J put up this Si Quis, that 
whosoever hereafter happily meets with it shall be thankfully 
satisfied if he please to send it home.” Of the general sense of 
Shadow’s speech, (vol. iii. p. 145,) we confess we have not a 
much clearer idea than the editor, but he might have found his 
conjecture confirmed, that*the right reading is “ pyes” and not 
* pipes,” in Middleton's “ Any Thing for a Quiet Life,” where 
old Frank says, in allusion to George’s mistress, “ I have heard 
she's a terrible woman ;” to which George replies, “ Yes, aud 
the miserablest! her sparing in house-keeping has cost him 
somewhat, the dagger-pyes can testify.” In confirmation of the 
last assertion, that some difficulties are passed over altogether 
without elucidation, we shall produce the following from 
“ What you Will,” (vol. ii. p. 248,) where Lampatho observes 


** Now is my fury mounted! fix your eyes, 
Intend your senses, bend your listening up, 
For Pll make greatness quake,—” 


It is evident that “ infend” is here used in a peculiar senses 
It was not however uncommon at that time, as he might have 
shewn by a reference to “ ‘The Four Prentices of London,” 
(Act I. Se. 1.3) “ The Poetaster,” of Ben Jonson, (Act. I. 
Se. I. ;) and Massinger’s “ Emperor of the East,” (Act. I. Sc.I.) 
The same may be observed of the word “ purchase,” in Bidet's 
speech in the same play, (p. 282 ;) “ Thou shalt loose thy share 
for it in our purchase,” where it means the spoil about to be 
got by the fraud practised on Simplicius. It is commonly used 
im this sense by the dramatic writers of the age; see Bartho- 
lomew Fair, (Act. Ll. Se. H.;) The Alchemist, (Act. [V« 
Se. VIL.;) The Second part of the Honest Whore, a Mad 
World; my Masters aud Green in his Notable discovery of 
Cozenage, where he observes, on “ Cony Catching Law,” 
(Sign BE, 3,) that “ the money that is wan,” is called “ the pur- 
chase.’ We have now done with this division of the work, and 
we believe we have satisfactorily proved our assertions; we will 
not however mislead our readers; these are almost things of 
course in publications of this nature ; and we are willing in jus- 
tice to give the editor praise for his notes, which generally do 
lum great credit. 

‘There remains for us now only to speak of the biographical 
notices 
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notices prefixed to the plays of each author: on this subject the 
editor justly observes in his-life of Marston, that © biography 
was so little atteuded to in the reign of Elizabeth, that it would 
be in vain to seek among contemporary writers for a connected 
life of a dramatic author; a few sentenees scattered by accident 
must alone repay the labours of research :” this is all very true ; 
but we trust the editor does not intend to tell us that he has ge- 
berally bestowed much research on this portion of the work at 
least; nor can he mean tliat research is useless ; for on this very 
life of Marston he certainly has bestowed some pains, and 
though he has added very little to our previous stock of know. 
ledge, he has removed a huge mass of error that disfigured it. 
It cannot however be expected, that we should review each life 
separately. ‘To take the first as a specimen of the whole will 
abridge our labours, and will do the editor full justice as it may 
be considered altogether the best. In the enumeration of the 
few passages relating to Marlow to be found in the writings of 
his contemporaries, we certainly expected to have found the 
following from the Return from Parnassus, an anonymous play, 
acted by the Students of St. John’s College, Carnbridge. 


* Jud. Marlow was happy in his buskine muse, 

Alas! unhappy in his life, and end ; 

Pity it is, that wit so ill should dwell, 

Wit lent from heaven, but vices sent from hell. 
« Ing. Our Theatres have lost, Pluto hath got, 

A Tragick penman for a dreary plot.” 


Gabriel Harvey too, in his “ Four Letters and certain Sou 
nets,” &c. 1592, has the following allusion, 


“ Thou Green were a Julian, and Marlow a Lucian.” 


and from the date of that pamphlet we are inclined to believe 
that Marlow died before 1592. Upon the subject of his death 
some minute particulars might have been collected from “ The 
Golden Grove,” by W. Vaughan, 1608; and Mr. D'Israeli in 
bis Calamities of Authors, observing upon the personal courage 
of Ben Jonson, writes, “ another ime he [Ben Jonson) killed 
his man in a fray ; and this, as Sir Egerton . Bridges notices, 10 
one of those curious volumes, of which only a few copies issue 
from his private press, was Alarlow the poet.” When Mr, 
Disraeli was writing this we wish he had informed us in which 
of the curious volumes the information might be found ; we do 
Rot recollect it, but the opinion will receive strong confirmation 
from a passage in the Satiro-mastix of Dekker, where Tucca says 
to Horace (under which name it is almost unnecessary to ine 


form the reader Jonson was satirised.) ‘ Art not famous 
v2 enough 
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enough <et, my mad Horastratus, for killing a player, but you 
mustex men alive” In the list of Marlow’s works aso the 
editor might have imserted the followmg extract from che books 
o! the Stationers Company : * Lucan’s first bocke of the famous 
evill warr betwixt Pompey and Casar. Englished by Chiis 
topher Marlow.” 

‘Lhe evcreasing interest shewn by the public of late years, 
towards the literature of the reign of Elizabeth, and our own 
veneration for it, incline us to give immediate attention to any 
work tending to facilitate, and enlarge our general knowledge on 
the subject, and notwithstanding the im, erfections of the present 
publication which our duty has compelled us to point out, we 
cannot conclude without assuring the reader it has many good 
points to counterbalance them, and returning our sincere thanks 
to the editor for having undertaken it. 





Art. VI. Researches into the Physical History of Man, by 
J. Cowles Prichard, M. D. Sc. 8vo. 560 pp. lis 
Arch.” 1813. 


"THE nature and causes of the physical varieties which appear im 
the fraine and constitution of MAN, are indeed both a curious and 
an interesting subject of enquiry ; but these, like all other specu- 
lations, which cannot be brought to any reasonable conclusion, 
nor can be made to serve any purpose of practical utility, are too 
apt to be frittered down into hypothetical theories, and wire-drawn 
conceits. ‘The cause of Dr. Prichard entering so deeply into 
these enquiries was neither idle amusement, nor impotent curio- 
sty, but a desire to reconcile in his own mind, the history con~ 
tained im the books of Moses, with the phenomena displayed in 
the natural world by the diversified characteristics of the several 
races of mankind. So far allis well. Against the latter sentence, 
however, of the preface, we must enter a very strong protest. 


“ In the course of this essay I have maintained the opinion that 
all mankind constitute but one race or proceed from a single fa- 
mily, but I am far from wishing to interest any religious predilec- 
tions in favour of my conclusions. On the contrary F am ready te 
admit, and shail be glad to believe, if it can be made to appear, 
that the truth of the Scriptures is not involved in the decision of 
this question. I have sail no reference to the writings of Moses, 
except with relation to events concerning which the authority of 
those most ancient records may be received as common historical 


testimony, being aware that one class of persons would refuse to 
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admit any such appeal, and that others would rather wish to see 
the points in dispute established on distinct and independent 
grounds.” Pref. P. &. ' 


How can it possibly be made to appear that the truth of the 
Scriptures is not involved in this discussion? In the first chap- 
ters of the book of Genesis we are expressly told that from one 
man, and from one woman, sprang all the generations which in- 
habit the earth. Now if it is asserted that from one commotz 
stock, such numerous varieties could not possibly have been deri- 
ved, this very assertion would of itself attack the authority and 
truth of the Mesaic records. Nor is the question of importance , 
as involving an historical fact alone, and a natural phenomenon ; 
but inasmuch as the whole system of the Christian ¢ispensation is 
grounded upon the express notion and undisputed fact of one 
common ancestor, by whose single fall lis whole posterity‘became 
the subjects of sim and death. ‘* Asn Adam all die, even so in 
Christ shall all be made alive.” If Adam.existed not, then isthe 
truth of Christianity invalidated, and its whole system, as pro- 
claimed and illustrated by its divine Author, falls to the ground. 
Jn this enquiry, therefore, is involved to a vast extent the truth, 
not only ofthe Mosaic, but of the Christian dispensation; we are 
astonished, therefore, ‘to find that Dr. Prichard, whom we have 
every reason to suppose a sincere believer, is unwilling to “ inte- 
rest any-religious predilections in favour of his conclusions,” or 
in other words to argue the question independent of Scriptural 
grounds. We would notindeed recommend the circu/ur mode of 
argumentation, nor require that he-should first take the authority 
of Scripture for concluding that the whole race of men descended 
from one commen ancestor, and then bring-his couclusions to 
establish the truth of the sacred.records: let the question indeed 
be argued upon independent grounds, but let it be remembered, 
that upon the conclusions, rest the validity of our holy faith. In 
this, as in every case, we would have it-tred at the bar of human 
reason, and-undergo the severest ordeal which strict argument, 
and universal enquiry can apply, and we doubt not but that it wil 
rise from-the assay,-like gold {rom the refiner’s fire, purer-and yet 
more pure. 

_Dr. Prichard has informed.us, that Gris enquiry furnished him 
with the argument of an inaugural essay, published in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. This perhaps may explain the motives of 
his caution respecting “ religious predilections,” but we can 
assure him, that the learnimg and information which he has 
brought to his enquiry will secure him from the attack of those, 
‘who dare not display their intidelity in the face of day, ‘but are 
<ontented to vent their virulence against christianity in sly and 
Sarcastic sneers, and.to revenge themselves on their Saviour, -by 
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cautiously undermining the principles of those who come to». 
‘cerve (as it is facetiousty termed) an education among them, 
Afflarit, Deus et dissipantur. ‘This they know by too fatal ex 
perience ; with them, therefore, as with honest Jack Falstaff, 
(we beg the kmght’s pardon for introducing him among such 
company) “ The better part of valour is DISCRETION.” 
lu his first chapter, Dr. Prichaid- places, upon grounds sufi. 
ciently fair, the mode of reasoning to be adopted upon this sub- 
ject, and directs his enquiry to the kinds of variations which are 
chiefly observable wm avimal nature. The first of these is Co. 
our. In the animal world, there is scarcely a species, parti- 
cularly among the warm blooded animals, which dogs not exhibit 
a tendency to assume varieties, to a considerable extent, of 
colour. ‘The diversitic "8 of colour may be arranged under seven 
principal branches. t. That of the Albins, or Leucccthiop; 
the complexion in this race is uncommonly fair; the hair per- 
fectly white ; the iris of the eye of a remarkably bright red bue. 
This variety appears among all nations, byt it has been more 
generally remarked jo tribes which are generally of a dark com- 
one particularly in Guinea, Ceylon, Java, and Darien. 
‘The second variety is marked by hair of a reddish, yellowish, 
or flaxen< ‘olour, a fair and ruddy skin, with the iris of the eye 
of a cht hue, either blue or grey. ‘This was the complexion of 
the German tribes, and is to this day predominant in those coun- 
ete which received their ‘stock of inhabitants. from Germany, 
The third is distinguished by dark and black hair, with the 
ae of a correspondent hue, w ith a white complexion, but not of 
so delicate a tint as the former two, This however becomes 
brown from the rays of the sun, as among the inhabitanis of 
"Tunis, where the women, who are continually protected from the 
influence of the climate, have acomplexion as white as marble, 
4. When the hair is long, stiff, and black, with a complexion of 
yellowish, and almost an olive hue, as among the Monee 
Mandshurs, Samoeides, &c. 4. A complexion of copper, oF 
even of a more dusky colour with black hair, as among the ma: 
tive Americans. 6. The sixth variation is among the children 
of negro parents, whose bodies are diversified with black 
avhite spots, not uncommon in the West ladies., 7. Comprises 
those of a black, dark, or tawny colour, Dr. Prichard traces 
very ingeniously the analogy between these diversified colours ia 
man, and those in the lower part of the animal creation, 
fairly concludes that, as far as colour is concerned, there is 00 
apecitic ditierence. Our author, proceeds to cousider the diver 
sites of ForM, in. physiognamy, in the cranium, in figure, # 
stature, and in the hair, which from the same reasoning draw 
won the inferior animals, he, makes the same conclusion, and 
7 considers 
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considers them to be stmctly ahalagous to the changes which 
other tnbes throughout the whole animal creation have a gene- 
gal tendency to assume. We consider this chapter as well wor- 
thy the attention of the reader. 


‘ Tn his third Chapter Dr. P. enters still more fully ifto the 

enquiry upon general principles, and after a long and most in- 
4 getiious enquiry into the locomotive power of animals, and their 
i peculiar adaptation to the climates which they inhabit, concludes 


that it was not within the scheme of nature, (i. e. the God of nar 
ture acting by secondary causes) to cover distant parts of the 
earth with many animals of every kind at once, but that a single 
stock of each species was produced, which was left te extend 
jtself as facilities of migration lay open to it; or to find a passage 
by various accidents into countries removed at a greater or less 
distance froin the origmal point of propagation. ‘This principle 
he applies most justly to Man. 
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“ Holding therefore the primary production of one family in 
each kind to be the general law according to which Proyidence hag 
ordained the animal creation, we shall proceed to consider some 
ef the facts which relate to the migrations of man into distant 
countries, and te inquire whether ahy obstacles of considerable 
moment prevent our applying the general. inference, which we 
have drawn above, to the particular instance of our own species, 

“ The numerous is] which are scattered over the Pacific 
ocean are inhabited by barbarous people, who have a very im- 
perfect navigation, ind seldom venture purposely out of sight of 
their own shores, having no vessels but canoes of rude construca 
tion, which are very unfit for making long voyages. Moreover, 
the natives of many of these insular countries have no knowledge 
of any land beyond their own clusters of islands. If but few op- 
portunities had occurred te Europeans of becoming acquainted 
with the nations of the South Sea, it would be thought very dif- 
ficult to account for the population of these islands, and this might 
be deemed an argument of great weight in favour of the notion of 
indigenous races. Accurate observations, however, on the man 
ners and languages of these people have put it beyond doubt that 
they are all ef one stock. The languages of the New Zealanders, 
the natives of the Society islands, and the Sandwich isles, so 
nearly resemble some of the dialects spoken in the Indian seas, 
and in the neighbourhood of New Guinea, that individuals from 
these various quarters mutually understand each other. We are 
even informed on good authority, that there is a marked, and even 
in some instances a close affinity, between the languages spoken in 
Madagascar and in Easter Island. The latter is about $4 degrecg 
distant from the coast of Peru, and seems to be the most remote 
settlement to which this.widely scattered nation has reached, All 
the islands which are situated more distantly in the Pacific ocean 
are uninhabited. . neem 
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** A curious incident occurred in the last voyage of our cele 
brated navigator Cook, which serves to explain, as that sensible 
writer has observed, better than a thousand conjectures, how de 
tached parts of the earth, especially those which lie far remote in 
the ocean, may have been first peopled. On this voyage Captain 
Cook was accompanied by Omai, a native of one of Society isles, 
who had been brought to England. The circumstance alluded to 
occurred at the discovery of the island Wateeoo. We shall insert 
the author s own account of it. * Scarcely had he (Omai) landed 
upon the beach when he found among the crowd there assembled, 
three of his own countrymen, natives of the Society isles. At the 
distance of about 200 leagues from these islands, an immense un- 
known ocean intervening, with such wretched sea boats as their 
inhabitants are known to make use of, and fit only for a passage 
where sight of land is scarcely ever lost, such a meeting at such 
a place so accidently visited by us may well be looked upon as 
one of those unexpected situations, with which the writers of 
feigned adventures love to surprise their readers, and which when 
they really happen in common life deserve to be recorded for their 
singularity. 

“* It may well be guessed with what mutual surprise and satis- 
faction Omai and his countrymen engaged in conversation. Their 
story as related by them is an affecting one. About twenty per- 
sons in number of both sexes had embarked on board a canoe at 
Otaheite, to cross over to the neighbouring island Ulictea. A 
violent contrary wind arising, they could neither reach the latter, 
nor get back to the former. Their intended passage being a ve 
short one, their stock of provisions was scanty and soon exhausted, 
The hardships they suffered while driven along by the storm they 
knew not whither, are not to be conceived. They passed many 
days without having any thing to eat or drink. Their numbers 
gradually diminished, worn out by famine and fatigue, Four men 
only survived when the canoe overset, and then the perdition of 
this small remnant seemed inevitable. However they kept hanging 
by the side of their vessel during some of the last days, till Pro- 
vidence brought them in sight of the people of this island, who 
immediately sent out canoes, took them off the wreck, and brought 


them ashore. Of the four who were thus saved one was since 
dead.’ hel P. 146, 


The difficulty which so long puzzled our ancestors, respecting 
the first introduction of mhabitants into the continent of America, 
is now satisfactorily solved by the discovery of the near approach 
between the Asiatic and American continents. The ancient 
hieroglyphical tables of the Aytecas, their mode of building, 
their astronomical knowledge, their religious ceremonies, all pot 
to Asiatic origin. A comparison also between the languages of 
America and those of the Eastern Asia has been instituted in a 
very long and laborious treatise by Dr. Barton of Pensylvania, 
an 
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and many strong cases of affinity have been discovered between 

them. All the “difficulties which might arise from migration are 
satisfactorily removed by our author, and as far as this point also 
js concerned, we may fairly infer that all the nations of earth, 
however scattered and divided, proceed originally from one com- 
mon stock, 

The fifth chapter contains an account of those causes which 
have produced the diversities of the haman species, Our author's 
opinions will appear to the best advantage in his own recapitue 
lation. 


« We endeavoured in the first instance to shew that there is ne 
foundation for the common opinion which supposes the black races 
of men to have acquired their colour by exposure to the heat of a 
tropical climate during many ages. On the contrary the fact ap- 

ars to be fully established, that white races of people migrating 
to a hot climate, do preserve their native complexion unchanged, 
and have so preserved it in all the exanples of such migration 
which we know to have happened. And this fact is only an in- 
stance of the prevalence of the general law, which has ordained 
that the offspring shall always be constructed according to the na- 
tural and primitive constitution of the parents, and therefore shall 
inherit only their connate peculiarities and not any of their acquired 
qualities. It follows that we must direct our inquiry to the connate 
varieties, and to the causes which influence the parent to produce 
an offspring deviating in some particulars of its organization from 
the established character of the stock. What these causes are . 
seems to be a question which must be determined by an extensive 
comparison of the phenomena of vegetable and animal propaga. 
tion. It appears that in the vegetable world cultivation is the 
chief exciting cause of variation. In animals . climate certainly 
lays the foundation of some varieties, but domestication or cultivas 
tion is the great principle which every where calls them forth in 
abundance. In the human species we endeavoured to ascertain 
what comparative effect these two principles may produce, and first 
to determine whether climate alone can furnish any considerable 
variation in tribes of men uncultivated or uncivilized. We com- 
pared the appearances of two great races of uncivilized people, 
each of which is scattered through a great portion of the world, and 
which, taken collectively, constitute nearly all the savage tenants of 
the globe. It resulted from this comparison, that little effect is 
produced by the agency of climate alone on savage tribes. Varie- 
ties indeed appear more ready to spring up in moderate than in in- 
oe hot climates, but they are not sufficient to produce any 
considerable change on the race. Civilization however’ has more 
extensive powers, and we have examples of the greatest variation 
in the human complexion produced by it, or at least which can 
scarcely be referred to any other cause, viz. the appearance of the 
sanguine constitution in 2 race generally black. Lastly it appears 

that 
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that in races which are experiencing the effect of civilization, a 
temperate climate increases the tendency to the light varieties, 
and therefore may be the means of promoting and rendering the 
effect of that important principle more general and more con. 
spicuous.”” P. 230, 


The four next chapters contain an entertaining account of the 
physical history of the most remarkable races of men, of the 
South Sea and Indian islanders, &c. &c. The common origin of 
the ancient Indians and Egyptians has been traced with much 
learning and ingenuity, and we congratulate our author upon 
going over the ground of Bryant and Maurice with se much suc- 
cess. Dr, P. then proceeds to consider the other prmcipal races 
of men, the Germans, the Cimmerii, the Gete, the Goths, the 
Pelasgians, &c. and their connexion with the foregoig. Upon 
the history of this latter race of men, we are now im anxious ex- 
pectation of a far more extensive treatise from the hands of 
Dr. Marsh, from whose lummous and comprehensive view of 
any subject in which he is engaged. we augur much success m this 
newenquiry. ‘The following is our author's view of the probable 
history of the settlements and emigrations of the human species. 


“ The countries bounded on the East and West by the Ganges 
and the Nile, on the North by the Caspian lake and the moun- 
tainous ridges of Parapamisus and Imaus, and on the South by the 
Erythrean sea or Indian ocean, appear to have been the region 
in which mankind first advanced to civilization. It is highly pro- 
bable that these countries were the primitive abode of our species, 
in which alone therefore it can properly be considered as indige- 
nous, 

“In the first ages, previous to the origin of the most simple arts, 
while men were as yet too rude to acquire their sustenance by 
hunting, (or if we receive the Scriptural account of the deluge, 
before the woods were filled with wild animals,) they apparently 
obtained their food chiefly by fishing along the sea-shores, or de- 
pended for a still more precarious supply on the scanty fruits of the 
earth. In this state they would of necessity lead a wandering life 
and extend themselves widely. Different tribes of ichthyophagi or 
ef roaming savages were scattered on each side of the primitive 
region, wherever an easy progress lay open to them, along the 
coasts or through the woods of Africa, and around the shores of 
the Indian islands, of New Guinea and Australasia. To these re- 
gions we have traced them in the foregoing pages. The descend- 
ants of these dispersed races are still found in the same abodes 
nearly in their original unimproved condition, savages and negroes, 
such as we have seen that the stock of their ancestors the primeval 
inhabitants of Egypt and India were. 

“ These were the most ancient colonies which emigrated into 
the distant parts of the earth. Accordingly they exhibit no affini- 
ties 
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ties with the central nations in their languages, manners, or super- 
stitions. For they went forth when language was as yet imper- 
fectly formed, before manners had acquired any peculiar cha- 
racter, and previousto the age of idolatry. 

“« The condition of mankind in their primeval seats improved. 
They became hunters, and afterwards shepherds. Sabaism or the 
worship of the heavenly bodies now prevailed among them. Some 
tribes of hunters and perhaps of shepherds, ascended the chain of 
Parapamisus, and spread themselves gradually over the high central 
plain ef Agia, on one side into Siberia and Scandinavia, and on 
the other into Kamtschatka, and through the adjacent and proba- 
bly then connected Continent of America. These are the Mon- 
goles and other similar races whom we have traced through Asia, 
and the North of Europe, and the primitive inhabitants of the New 
World. In the languages of these nations, though much diversi- 
fied and very imperfect in structure, a certain degree of ailinity 
may be clearly matked. In their superstitions vestiges remain of 
the primitive Sabaism, even in their more distant settlements, 
Their physical characters resemble. In other particulars proofs 
may be collected in many remote regions of the common origin 
of these races. 

‘« Meanwhile agriculture was invented in Asia, and the division 
of labour connected with the institution of casts, which seems to 
have extended through all the primitive region, gave a new cha- 
racter to human society.. The establishment of a governing or 
military class, and of a sacerdotal class, gave birth to political 
order. The priests mingling allegory and fable with the early 
Sabaism, and with the relics of gepuine theism and true historical 
tradition, which had probably been preserved in_a few families, 
framed a complex system of mythology. The peterwes were in- 
vented. Philosophy began to be cultivated, and a more perfect 
Janguage was formed. 

“ The Celte under their Druids,-a branch of the eastern 
hierarchy, advanced into the furthest West, where perhaps some 
vestiges of previous colonists may be found, They carried with 
them the mysteries, the doctrine of metempsychosis, the rites of 
polytheism, the philosophy and the language of the East. 

“ The Pelasgian and Thracian races established themselves ia 
Asia Minor and passed the Hellespont into Thrace. The former 
colonized Greece and Italy. The latter passed to the northward 
of the Danube into the Dacian or Getic country, ‘Tribes of this 
nation wandered at a later period through the forests of Germany, 
where they multiplied and encroached upon the Celta. Last y 
the Medes, delighting in their herds of horses, advanced throug 
the Euxine borders into Scythia and Sarmatia. 

“« That all these nations, the Celta, the Pelasgi, the Goths and 
the Sarmatz were comparatively late colonists from Asia we may 
safely assert, when we consider the strong aflinities discoverable in 
their customs, in their religious rites and doctrines, and . aoe 
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dialects which are clearly branches of the Sanscrit and old Persie, 
and when we remark that most of them may be traced in.history 
still preserved from their primitive settlements in the East.’’ P.554, 


We cannot take our leave of Dr. Prichard without expressing 
the gratification which we have received m the perusal of his 
learned, ingenious, and satisfactory Weatise. Every fact which 
he has produced, every argument he has enforced, and every ins 
ference he has drawn, has a most powertul tendency to confirm 
beyond the reach of contradiction, the truth of the Mosaic his. 
tory, und we therefore consider that the volume before us may 
have a beneficial tendency in repressing the idle speculations of 
theorizing sciolists, and to crush the petulant objections of su- 
perticial mfidels. The mvstery of human nature, both in its 
vatural and its moral construction cannot ever be satisfactorily 
s ved by our weak and contracted understandings ; but it can be 
esplaived im a sufficient degree to answer all the purposes of 
man; there is enough, and more than enough to satisfy him 
of the providence, the benevolence, and the uniform interference 
of our great Moral Governor, to strengthen the foundations of 
his Jaws, to confirm the authority of his word, and to shew that 
iu the Scriptures are hidden the weasures of all knowledge, and 
the revelation of all truth, 





BRITISH CATALOGUE. 


DIVINITY. 


Arr. VIT. Critical and practical Lectures on the Apocalyp- 
ticul Epistles to the Seven Churches of Asia. By Samuel 
Kittle, Minister of the Gospel. S8vo. 8s. Baynes. 1814. 


‘The three characteristic features of this volume are igno- 
rance, perversion, and bitterness. ‘There is not sufficient abi- 
lity displayed in the execution of the work to justify any long 
discussion upon its merits, we shall therefore give a specimen 
or two of each of these qualities, and we can most faithfully 
assure our readers that there is scarcely a page throughout the 
whole volume, in which one or other of these leading features 
are not equally conspicuous. 

I. Ignorance. 


« Tuvatira, laxity of Church discipline. The name signifies 
a daughter—a little daughter, and may either signify —. true 
: Church 








alive the true professors of the Gospel.” 





Kiitle’s Lectures. 


Church under the oppression of the Church of Rome; or the 
Church of Rome may so be called herself, either on account of 
her effeminacy in worshiping the Virgin Mary; or by changing the 
name to Thumatira, from Ovuviaw, to fume, or burn incense, the 
Church of Rome might be called so from her frequently burning 


30t 


It is hardly credible that any one, calling himself a minister 
of the Gospel, should unblushingly expose such excessive igno- 


rance and absurdity, 


Proceed we now to a specimen of Mr. Kittle’s powers of 


perversion : 


“ True uniformity in Religion consists in nothing less than 
having Christ formed in us the hope of glory, making his people 
oNnE in the spirituality of their minds, the sublimity of their hopes, 
Wherever uniformity in 
these things is found to exist among professed Christians, the 
smaller matters of modes of discipline, and points of doctrine are 


and the benevolence of their designs. 


but trifles that do not affect the essentials of religion,” 


In another place we are told that “a church means a parti« 
ctilar congregation or assembly, either actually convened, or ac- 
customed to convene (for religious worship) in the same place.” 
The followers therefore of Joanna Southcott are a church, the 
Jewish synagogue is achurch, a Mahometan mosque is @ 


church. 


At one time Mr. Kittle teems with spirituality and universal « 
benevolence and toleration—at another he informs us that “ if 
a minister on tender examination finds a person grossly ignorant 
of the first principles of the Gospel of Christ, or has reason to 
believe that he has no evangelical experience of the power of 
these things upon his heart, he must refuse to admit such an 
pne to the Lord’s table.” ! 

But all this is exceedingly mild and tolerant, when compared 
with the bitterness of his hatred and the presumptuous appro- 
priation of the power and attributes of the Almighty in con- 
demning the Pharisee, (the cant term for a true son of the 
Church of England,) to everlasting punishment. 


** Alas! for the Pharisee, he knows nothing of this evangelical 
experience, has no taste for these spiritual exercises, and cannot 


join the redeemed in their triumphant song. 


He dwells upon 


his own excellencies, the praises of heaven do not accord with 
his feelings, nor is he any suitable companion for those who have 
washed their robes, and made them white in the blood of the 


Lamb. 


“ In fine, the self-righteous cannot be admitted into heaven, 
as they are destitute of the pre-requisite q 
alone can give a meetness for that state of 
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must. become of them! O, sad to tell! they must be shut out of 
heaven, and with ‘ the fearful and the abominable, have their 
part in the lake which burneth with fire and brimstone, which ig’ 
the second death.’ Well may Bazil bring in Satan as insulti 
ever these characters, saying to Christ, ‘ I have them! for af 
thy blood and miracles, thy wooings and. beseechings, thy Knock- 
ings and strivings. I have cozened Thee out of them at the 

gates of heaven.’ O how dreadful after so fair a show, to 
have the only Judge and Saviour say, ‘1 never knew you,—de- 
part from me.’—‘ How camest thou in hither not having a weds 
ding garment ?—Bind him hand and foot, and take him away, 
and cast bim into outer darkness; there shall be weeping and 
gnashing of teeth.” Well may they weep, when they behold tlie 
patriarchs, and prophets, and apostles, and believers of all nations 
and ages, sitting down in the kingdom of God, and themselves 
thrust out.” P. 41. 

















Arr. VHT. A Sermon preached before the University of 
Oxford ak St. Mary's, on Act Sunday, July 3, 1814, 
P rinted by de.ire of the Vice Chauceilor. By E. Nares, 
D.D. Reg gius I? rofessor of Modern Llisto: “Ye Cooke and Par. 
ker, Oxford.  Riving stons, London. 1814. 


Much ingenuity and sound principle are displayed by the 
learned preacher in the discourse before us. His text is front 
1 Cor.i. 20. Mhere is the wise ? Whereisthe scribe? Where 
is the disputer of this word? Hath not God made foolish the 
wisdom of this world? He successfully shews that God by the 
revelation of the great scheme of the Christian redemption has t 
made foolish the wisdom of this world, by plaimly and decisively ‘ 
evincing the utter insufficiency of natural re ligion and the re- 
searches of unassisted reason to satisty the inquisitive and axis 
ous mind of man. 

He then proceeds to draw a distinction between the wisdom 

“ of this world” which the apostle condemns, and that wisdom 
which enables us to preserve the word of life free from all mis- 
represcntation and perversion, to illustrate, to enforce, to defend 
the sacred truths of the gospel, 
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“ We cannot cast our eyes or - thoughts around us, without be- 
ing struck with the sad discordancies of opinion prevailing in re- 
gard to the iferprciation of that very book of life, on which all our 
hopes must rest. Nor is the book itself, though in a state of pre- 
servation almost, if not entirely, miraculous, (considering the lapse 
of ages and hazard of transmission,) so absolutely perfect, as to need 
no aid of worldly wisdom to ascertain the exact amount of its evi- 
dence. If we take only a cursory view of the accidents that have 
befallen the text of Scripture, singe the loss of the autographs & 
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the sacred writers, we shall soon be convinced that not only the 
knowledge of Hebrew, and Greek, and Latin, but of all the orien- 
tal languages, is of singular tmportance. In Greek andin Latin, 
to say the least, are preserved all the remains of the aacient 
Christian Fathers, all their citations of Scripture, and all they have 
to communicate of ecclesiastical history. We have much to doag 
Christians with the eastern versions, the Syriac, Arabic, Armenian, 
Coptic. It is nothing to say that their contents and evidence have 
been examined and are upon record : disputes always may arise, 
that may render references to the originals necessary. It should 
not be forgotten, that when the Syriac version was first brought 
into Europe, and presented to Pope Julius the Third, there was 
but one person to be found who could pretend to any knowledge of 
the language, and that very imperfect. Learning of this nature 
must be kept up ; for we have no security but that in the lapse of 
time our present living languages may become dead and useless, 
and less generally known and understood, than the original lan- 
guages of Scriptures. Of this. the glossaries annexed to some of 
eur own early writers are sufficient proof—Modern translations.and 
comments, therefore, afford no certain security.—As Christians we 
have much to do with the Aistory of ancient manuscripts, a study 
of great labour and intricacy ; a etudy, which, to judge only from 
3. small, but very laborious and curious publication that has. lately: 
come from the pen of a distinguished member of this University, 
and which has ay induced other learned persons to turn their 
minds to the subject, appears still to demand a more close and cri- 
tical attention, than even the most indefatigable of the Germam 
critics and theologians will be found to have paid to it.” P. 13, 


From the following passage, which vindicates the claims of 
the Church of England to general acceptation, no®on the score 
of her establishment, but of her truth, we derived much satis- 
faction. 


<‘ It is founded on the blood of martyrs, who laid down their 
lives, and where? even in the very city in which I am preaching, in 
attestation of their veracity and sincerity.. It has numbered among: 
its sons: and its warmest friends many of the brightest characters. 
for learning, piety, integrity, and virtue, that ever adorned our na- 
tive land; it is a main branch of our glorious constitution ; it has 
been the admiration of foreign churches unequivocally expressed ; 
it is the church of all others which our immediate forefathers vene- 
rated, in communion with which. they gloried to live, and were 
contentto die. Its establishment should not be confounded with 
its doctrines and principles ; for they are entirely distinct. The 
former rests on the peculiar adoption, sanction, and authority of 
the state ; the latter solely on their agreement with and conformi 
to the revealed word of God, the common and only standard of alt 
Protestant churches. Its _ establishment, and peculiar privileges, 
must naturally expose it to some degree of envy and obloquy ; ax 
wo 
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would it be otherwise with any other mode of belief, were it to be 
transferred tosmorrow : but that many dissent from us, need be no 
subject of alarm, as to ‘the truth of our doctrines; since they differ 
and dissent the one from the other in their state of separation. The 
probability that the church is right after all seems to me, I must 
confess, to be increased exactly i in proportion to this variety of 
dissentients ; for since there can be but one true interpretation 
of Scripture, the variety of dissentients against any given system 
can only prove the extreme fallibility of man, and must tend greatly 
to invalidate the force of their objections. We might indeed argue 
upon this point against them all, as one of the Latin Fathers hag 
argued against the various systems of Pagan philosophy. ‘In mule 
tas sectas philosophia divisa est : et omnes varia sentiunt. In qua 
ponimus veritatem? in omnibus certe non potest. Designemus 
quamlibet. Nempe in catetis omnibus sapientia non erit. Transe 
eamus ad singulas. Eodem modo, quicquid uni dabimus, ceteris 
auferemus, Unaqueque enim secta omnes alias evertit, ut se, suas 
que confirmet : nec ull alteri sapere concedit, ne se desipere fiateas 
tur: sed sicut alias tollit, sic ipsa quoque ab aliis tollitur omnibus.’ 
~~The argument is similar, though the conelusion I would draw is 
different ; for though the venerable Father might reasonably thus 
prove the vanity and invalidity of all the systems of Pagan philoso~ 
phy, yet we stand on a very different foundation ; for the Bible is 
granted by all to be a real and actual standard of truth : though 
many sects must be wrong therefore in their interpretations of it, 
yet one may be infallibly right. My own sentiments and inquiries 
compel me to assign this distinction to the Established Church of 
these realms ; and it is upon the strength of this persaasion that I 
confidently recommend the study of divinity and church history to 
the learned in general of this ancient U niversity. If my decision 
be wrong, they will discover the errors of it; but if right, the 
strength, which the Church might derive from the cordial support 
of a truly learned and enlightened laity in these times, is incal- 
culable.”” P. 21. 


The whole of this discourse well deserves the distinction 
which has been bestowed u a it, and is worthy of the pen of 
the Professor of Modern History. 


Art. IX. Practical View of Christian Education. 12mo. 
pp. 243. 5s. Hatchard. 1814. 


There is much piety and good sense in this small volume, 
which is clearly the production of one who has paid g great atten- 
tion to the tempers and dispositions of children. The following 
passage is well worthy of the attention of those who are en- 
trusted with the education of the young. 


“« Oné 
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Hopkinson’s Moral and Reliaious Reflection. 906 


* One of the most pregnant sources of deceit in children is 
the art to which those who manage them have recourse. [f a pa» 
rent is disingenuous; if he employs false pretences to attain his 
ends; if he affects dispositions which he does not féel; or in any 
other. way violates truth and sincerity.in his conduct towards hid 
child, or even in his conduct towards other persons in the presence 
of his child; he may be assured that great evil will follow. _ It is 
et goer | how quick children are in discovering the dispositions 
aid motives of those about them, and in detecting atiy inconsis- 
tency between their practice and their professions. This acute- 
ness and sensibilityy however, while they make a bad example ina 
parent extremely dangerous, give proportionate weig!t and efficacy 
toa good one. Let him uniformly adhere to simplicity and godly 
sincerity ; let him yield to no inducement to violate those fundas 
mental and beautiful branches of the Christian character, by any 
appearance Of present expediency, either in the management. of 
his child or in any other part of his conduct: and, employing as 
he will, at the same time, other fit means to promote the spiritual 
welfare of his offspring, he may look forwatd with confidence to-@ 
happy result. His example will be a daily lecture of the most 
impressive kind. But no soundness of doctrine, no industry in 
teaching, no ability in persuasion, will be sufficient to afford hing 
arational hope of success, if his own example is opposed to his 
instructions, and the child has reason to suspect that he is acting 
w part.”” P, 169. 


As far.as concerns the religious portions of this work, we 
cannot say that we wholly approve of them—many, indeed, of 
the rules are exceedingly good; but others again have too evi- 
dent a tendency to breed upa child, not in the paths of pure and 
genuine Christianity, but the Christianity of a certain school, 
respecting which, we have given our opinion at sufficient length 
m another place. We at all times lament to see a pious and 
good mind, for such is clearly the characteristic of the author 
of this treatise, united with any tendency to fanaticism ; inas- 
much as it prevents that extension of good, which without suck 
an alloy it might reasonably hope to produce. 


Arr. X. Religious and Moral Reflections ; by Samuel Hope 
kinson, §.1.B. formerly Fellow of Clare Hall. 4s. 6d. 
i2mo. pp. 203. Harris. 18i4. 


For those, who have not been enabled by education to form 
and arrange their thoughts, reflections upon religious subjects 
are peculiarly calculated. We can with pleasure recommend 
this little volume, as containing many useful and sober sugges 
tions upon all those peints in the faith and.life of a Christian 
which demand his most earnest atteution. Jt will be found an 
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useful companion not only for the lower ranks, but for those also ‘ 
who are termed the “ better sort of people” in a large town; 
there 1s much earnestness united with good sense, and piety un 
stained with any tinge of fanaticism. ‘The following Reflections 
or Prayer for the Young will afford a just idea of the merits of 


the whole. 


ae 


“ FOR THE YOUNG. 


“ O! Almighty God! Creator and ruler of the world! who A 
hast graciously condescended to bring me into existence, to the 
powers of my body hast wonderfully united the far more excellent 
faculties of an immortal soul: by thy providential care hast 
served me through the various perils incident to early years; and 


hast, now, raised me up towards maturity: make me, I earnestly br 
pray, who am unabila,to do any good thing without Thee, tho- th 
roughly sensible of the dependant situation wherein I stood with B 
respect to Thee ; of the duty I owe to my neighbour, to my nearest 
relatives, and to myself, as of that system of universal love set 7 
forth in the Gospel of my glorified Redeemer. Sobriety and mos 
deration are virtues incumbent upon all men ; but more especially at 
upon me, who am beginning the public journey of my life. O my ti 
Father! give me favour in thy sight to take heed, daily, to my ti 
ways that I offend not: to ponder my paths, that my footsteps slip N 
not. Industry being the only engine of improvement, the road to of 
every rational delight, the vehicle of public prosperity, and of pri ta 
vate wealth, teach me always to consider time of such inestimable ce 
value, as never to suffer one moment to pass idly or unprofitably by. pl 
As truth is the foundation and the ornament to every virtue; a8 | 
falsehood in youth obscures the lustre of every improvement, is P 
. the sad and generally unerring presage of perfidy in old age; br 
assist me mercifully with heavenly aid, boldly to withstand the ; 
temptations of the world, and to speak the truth freely from my - 
° ; y 4 
heart, doing upon all occasions by others, as 1 would they should fy 
do unto ime. 
* As obedience belongs to youth, may I diligently endeavour to th 
learn of Him, who was meek and lowly of heart, never to think of pl 
myself more highly than [ ought, but to seek Thee early, O thou bs 
supreme Disposer of all events: to behave myself reverently to my wi 
parents ; submissively to all my betters, whether in knowledge, ia de 
station, or in years; and to treat those kindly whom ‘Thou hast wi 
placed in situatious subordinate to my own, remembering always de 


that solemn account, which I must one day give for all the various 
transactions of my days. May the uncertainty of life’s enjoyments tri 
check my impetuous desires, and crush my inconsiderate ardour! se 
May the variety of its dangers excite my care, and increase he 
piety ; so that, when Thou mayest be pleased to cal! me hence, tr: 
may neither be unwilling to leave this world, nor ashamed to appear wu 
in thy presence, through the merits of Jesus Christ, ny Lord and be 
Saviour, in the next. Amen.” P. 167, a 
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Thornhill’s Poems. - 50? 


' A few changes might be made for the better in words and exe 
pressions too poetical for general use, and the notes at the end of 
the volume might be omitted with advantage. 


POETRY: 


Art. XI. Poems. Ry Frederic Thornhill, Esq. Crown 
8vo, 120 pp. 1814, 


Ata period when the nurnber of rhymers was probably not a 
tenth part of what it now is, we find Pope complaining heavily 
of the crowds of versffiers that annoyed hini, and exclaiming, in 
the bitterness of his anger, that the dog-star faged, and that all 
Bedlam or Parnassus was let out. What, in the name of wonder, 
would he say, were he living in our days, when it is nearly ime 
possible for a man to put his nose out of dodrs, without rundin 
it against a self-called votary of the muses! In these bles 
times, shopmen, men-milliners, attornies’ clerks; weavers, tailors, 
tinkers, all scribble; and, to make the matter worse, all publish. 
Nothing can be more easy and simple than the present method 
of becoming a poet. Wishing to appear a youth of brilliant 
talent in the eyes of his Delia, the gentle Strephon sets about 
composing a copy of verses in her praise, ‘This task he accoth- 
plishes, with the help of a dictionary of rhymes, a few pilfered 
aa and a large portion of his own nonsense ; and with the 

3s of not more than half a dozen pens, “ gnawed and dashed 
on the ground,” half a dozen sheets of foolscap, and half a dozen 
precious hours. ‘I'he lady, as in duty bound, blushes, and pros 
nounces the poem to be monstrously pretty, and his good natured 
friends declare their astonishment at his prodigious genius. In 
this manner, and thus encouraged, on he goes, adding piece to 
piece, till he at length discovers that he has enough’ to form a 
wlume; and then, out they come, in all the grace and pride of 
Wire-woven, hot-pressed paper; and then, O then! we, poor 
devils of critics, are Hehe with heavy hearts, to do. that 
which few beside us will do, namely, to sit down and peruse the 
delectable compositions. 

The volume before us is the production of one of the amorous 
tribe. But Frederic Thornhill, esquire, does not content hime. 
self with one goddess ; he makes furious love to five or six: ‘and 
he pours forth a sickening profusion of blisses and kisses, and 
transports and extacies, and soft bursting sighs, and eyes of fire, 
aad braids of gold, aud other common-place expressions, which 
have been put in requisition by a hundred thousand soft son- 
Geteers before him, He n+ tai to copy the pane 
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S08 The only Child. 


of an elegant, but dangerous, modern writer ; and he succeeds in 
imitating him, as far as regards violation of decorum, and no 
farther. 

We dare not hope that our censure will have any effect on 
Frederie Thorvhill, esquire. He boldly throws down the 
gauntlet, and hurls defiance at the critics. His Rosa havi 
sensibly expressed “ her apprehensions that he would suffer 
much from critical severity,” he courageously exclains— 


*¢ Oh! what’s the critie’s wrath to me 
What care I for their stern decree? 


Let them pronounce my lines berpeak, 
A head romantically weak ; 
Vhere reason’s lost in passion’s sgay 
Nearly dissolv’d in love away ! 
Why should I mourn their saying this, 
Since it can’t damp one burning bliss, &c. &c.” 


Perhaps the fears of his Rosa, who seems to be a female of 
some taste im poctry, were excited by the perusal of an address 


to herself, from which we extract the following elegant 
lines :— 


@ And yet methinks it must be morn; 
Yes, hie thee closer, love to me; 

For, oh! it is our meeting’s dawn, 
And vo I cannot part with thee.” 


Whether Frederic Thornhill, esquire, is a gay deceiver of the 
ladies, we will not take upon us to say; but we are sure that he 
is 2 ee of himself. Witness this stanza, with which he 
begins a sorrowful ditty to his lyre:— 


* Ah! what avails it, tho’ thé voice of fame 
No longer seem my loving lays to scorn! 
Ah what avails it, tho’ my humble name 
Be doom’d to shine in ages yet unborn !” 


One article of information we obtain from this handsome 
croveh dctavo, and we will communicate it to our readers. It is 
that ““Apollo never sl¢eps at: all  There'can be no doubt of 
the fact, When as€erfed on suth authority. We'll “take the 


ghost’s word for a thousand pounds.” 


Art. XII. The only Child; a Poem. 5s. 6d. Wilson. 1814 


_ Phough not distinguished by any ‘peculiar merit, this poet 
is née altogether contemptible. ‘The verses do not flow amiss, 
nér are the thoughts devoid of feeling. The following descrip- 
tidh of a woman seduced from the paths of innocence and virtile 
i perhaps the best specimen thdt can be produced. 
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Boschini’s Translation of Eloisa to Abelard. 909 


« In Henry’s absence she reclin’d her head, 

In anguish writhing on the sickly bed; 

Haply should sleep compose her brain to rest, 
She rov'd in groves her foot had often press’d ; 
On the low brook she stoop'd how oft to gaze, 
Anil hail’d th’ asylum of her infant days ! 

Scenes, where in youth and innocence she rov’d, 
Scenes, tho’ deserted now, yet now belov’d! 

But oh! the pen’s too.weak, too small the space, 
The death-like thoughts, the agony to trace, | 
That fill’d her mind, when Mem’ry’s busy wind 
Wafted a thought on thoge she lett behind; 
Waking, her mother burst upon her sight, 
Sleeping, her mother was the theme ot night : 
Death, in her sight, surpass’d the deed of shame, 
The loss of honour, innocence, and name!’’ P. 36. 


Arr. XIIL. lotsa ad Abelardo da Alessandro Pone ; tradotta 


da G. B. Boschiut, Romano. 8vo, pp. 49. Schulze and Dean, 
1814. 


This is prefaced by a dedication to Mr. Mathias, which would 
of itself prejudice us in favour of any exertion in the depart- 
ment of Italian literature. Sig. Boschini has selected a poem 
which above every other in our language will admit.of a spirited, 
yet close translation. © [t has tee uppeared in Greek, in La- 
tin, and in French, nor has it lost any part by its travsfusion, 
when the task has been in able hands. ‘he present effort of 
Sig. Boschini appears to have been atteuded with success. 
translation if not always close, is spirited and good. We shall 
give our readers the passage beginning at 


«* See in her cell sad Eloisa spread 
Prop t on some tomb, a neighbour of the dead.’’ 


§* Vedi stega Eloisa in umil stanza, 
Vedi in che tomba appoggia il fianco spento, 
Di morti spaventosa vicinanza, 
Ogni sordo scrosciar 0 clipo vento 
Par gemito d’ un’ ombra; e in quell’ orrore 
Magzgior del eco ancor suona il lamento, 
Qui, vegliando alla lampa che si muore, 
Da quell’ urna feral, voce m’ appella, 
Che m’ ingombra di gelido stupore. 
Grida, 0 parmi gridar: * Vieni, sorella ; 
* Vieni il tuo seggio & qui, vieni, e sarai 
* Del tuo sposo celeste fida ancella. 
* Gran temipo é gid, ché, al par di te, tremai, 
« Piansi, implorando ‘la divina aita, 
‘ Vittima un did’ amor; ma santa omai. 
6 In dolce, eterno sonno i’ son sopita, 
* Qui pid non geme il duol ; sanata, estinta 
* E qui 



































































The Parents’ Poetical Anthology. 


* E qui d’ Amor la face e la ferita. 
* Superstizion da mille larve cinta, 
¢ (Perché qui Dio, non I’ uomo, assolve i falli) 
* Ogni sua tema ha discacciata e vinta.’ 
Vengo, i'ti seguo per gli eterei calli, 
Prepara palme del celeste Idume, 
E fiori colti d’ Eden nelle valli ; 
Pronte dispiego del desio le piume, 
E ratta volo dove il peccatore 
Trova al suo lungo errar riposo e lume : 
Dove la fiamma del divino amore 
Splendida, e scevra di mondano fuoco, 
D’ ardenti serafin’ lampeggia al cuore. 
Te, Abelardo, al tristo utlisie invoco 
D’ agevolarmi i! varco, all’ ultim’ ora, 
Al santo della luce empireo loco. 

e’, trema il labbro, !’ occhio si scolora, : 
Suggi |’ alito estremo, afferra, arresta . 
L’ alma che sdegna sua mortal dimora. 

Ah! non--+-+-+vieni pid tosto in sacra vesta, 
Col cero in man che il lutto mio rischiara, 
Col pie’ tremante e fronte ansiosa e mesta ; 

La croce innanzi ai fissi occhi mi para, 
Mostra col dito il ciel, m’ esorta, e insegna 
A ben morir, ea ben morire impara.” P. 17. 


Arr. XIV. The Parents’ Poetical Anthology; being a Selec 
tion of English Poems, designed to assist in forming the 
Taste and Sentiments of Young Readers, \2mo. pp. 444 
5s. 6d. Rivingtops. 1814, 


Among the many selections which have been made of late 
years for the use of the rising generation, we know of none that 
ys superior in its claims to the one now before us, For children 
of both sexes, from the age of eight to twelve, it ig admirably 
calculated ; and for females even in a more advanced period of 
their edueation, it is much better adapted than more numerous 
and extensive collections. All the fairest specimens .of poetry, 
in every department are here to be found; those only dre omitted 
which have any tendency to vitiate the taste and undermine the 


— of the young. . Many pieces of acknowlegged merit | 


ere appear, which have not as yet found their way into other 
collections; and some few originals, which qo no discredit to the 
taste of the selector, are sparingly inserted, ‘The arrangement is 
also judicious and good. ‘I here ig no appearance either of book- 
making or hurry throughout, but rather of a desire to pre-ent to 


all parents and schools, a well chosen and weil arranged English 
2 7 anthology, 
Y 
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Tules for Cottagers. $1 


anthology, which shall equal, if not supersede’ any now extant. 
Wecan fairly say that the editor has well accomplished his.task ; 
aud we trust that a volume which has so much to recommend 
it will meet with the attention it deserves. ‘The moderation of 
the price will prove no bad subsidiary to its merits. 


‘ 


NOVELS. 


Axt. XV. The Ordeal; a Novel. In Three Votumes. 1@mo. 
732 pp. 1813. 


This is a novel which we can safely recommend to the perusal 
of those who-are fond of novels. Lt will neither injure their taste, 
nor their morals, It coutains no sickly sensibility, no captivating 
pictures of folly and vice, no lessons of levity, disobedience and 
waatonness. ‘The heroine, Laura Merton, is firm, yet not obsti- 
hate; courageous, yet gentle and feminine; dignified, yet not 
haughty ; sensible and accomplished, yet not vain of her sense 
and accomplishments. ‘To duty she sacrifices even the dearest 
affections of her heart. Calm, uncomplaining, and full of reli- 
ance on the goodness of heaven, she gives the perfect example of 
an amiable and virtuous female. ‘The other characters also are 
drawn with spirit, and well contrasted. ‘The style is animated, 
flowing and correct, 


Arr. XVI. Tales for Cottagers ; accommodated to the present 
Condition of the Irish Peasantry. pp. 227. Gale, Curtis, 
&c. 1814. 


There is much knowledge displayed in these tales of the tem- 
per, disposition, and manners of the Irish peasantry; and we 
bave no doubt that an extended circulation of the volume would 
have no inconsiderable effect in ameliorating the condition and 
humanizing the minds of that negleeted and ‘priest-riddev portion 
of our community. . 

following description of the family of a low [rish'tenan€ 
will be novel to many and entertaining to all our readers. : 


. “ Let us now take a view of Paddy’s family; Philip was often 
unemployed, though his father had land enough to give all his chile 
dren enough to do, but Paddy theught it unnecessary to clean or 
manure his ground, and was not fond of the trouble of tillage. 
Philip’s admiration of the Flanagans, made him wish for his family 
to resemble them, but as he could not alter them, he was deters 
mined to imitate them himself as much as was in his power. He 
wade a bower in the corner of a dirty little garden, and when it 
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was made, he thought it ill became its situation, so he improved the 

garden as well as he was able, considering the discouragements he 

met with from his father; who despised every thing that was neat, 

He said he hated ali pride but family-pride, and he thought the true 

dignity of a man of family, was to be perfectly idle. When the 

bower was made, and the garden ya up in the spring of the 

year, he brought his sisters to look at it, but they said it was too 

lonesome for them to sit in, and they could not be cloistered up, 

like Mory and her sisters. Philip was disheartened at the bad suc- 

cess of his bower, and did not like to look at it, because no one in 

the house cared about it; and he was ashamed to ask the Flana- 

gius to see it, les: they should see the dirt and bustle of the house ; 

for though his mothers and sisters were idle and lazy, yet they al- 

ways hada con‘nsed look, and the house had the appearance of 
greet business. Pots, and bowls, and pails, and tubs, were all over 
the Boor, so that it was difficult te walk in without stumbling. 
Vocn we consider this confusion, and the constant scolding and 
jarring, which they kept up among themselves, we need not wonder 
that the Tlanagans seldom visited there, but very naturally pre- 
ferred their own private dwelling. As Philip grew up, he was 
more and wore sensible of the bad management of his tather’s fas 
mily, and often recommended hig sisters to take example by Mary, 
but they only ridiculed beth him and her in return. His sister 
Poily having set her heart on the young squire’s foot-man, became 
idler than ever; the plans she formed for meeting him, took up so 
much of her mind, thet she could think of nothing else; and the 
great plan of marrying him, and living an easy life with such & 
well-dressed man, and under such a rich master, made her think 
it a folly to perplex and tire herself doing any business whatever ; 
so she threw it all upon her sister Nelly, which was the cause of 
jnmany ¥ quarrel, 

* The leases of the tenants were now nearly expired, and every 
one was anxious about his approaching fate. Paddy made presents 
of fowl and eggs, and even of a fat calf, to his honour, and when 
his children went a@ message, or spent the whole day in a 
the lanclord’s cattle, they had orders never to be paid, but to te 
his honour they thanked him for employing them. On an inex- 
perienced young nap like Mr, Harvey, these compliments had the 
desired effect, and Paddy found he was daily coming into higher 
favour; but Kichord s views of the supreme excellence of indust 
increased that independence which was natural to him, he had no- 
thing to fear; he knew, that while health was granted to himself 
and his family, they could struggle threugh every thing by the 
main force of perpetual industry. He owed no rent, which wag 
not Paddy’s cose, and he had no idea of cringing to, or flattering 
a young man that he knew little or nothing a! out, yet his grateful 
and benevolent heart was wel} disposed to love a worthy neighbour, 
whether rich or poor, and if he loved him, he would go far to serve 
him. One day m harvest, when Mr. Harvey had Paddy’s family 
employed in the fiel’, he sent Peggy Flanagan a message . six 

miles, 
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miles, and when she returned, paid her nothing. Richard desired 
her to go back and ask him if he pleased to pay her for going the 
message. ‘ Pay you, you little baggage! hw could you do, but 
sitever the fire, burning your petticoats: you ought to be glad te 
get something to do.” Peggy replidd that she was always kept 
busy at home, and never burned her petticoats in her life, ¢ Well, 
here is sixpence for you, as you are so stiff, but it is not well for 
you to speak so smart to your betters; that churl your father has 
brought you up badly.’ Peggy went away, alfrented at being 
called a baggage, and told ef burning her petticoats, whieh she 
knew was a talse accusation, but she was also seared as the loud 
voice and haughtiness of the young squire.” P, 102. 


Arr. XVIL. Ellen, or the Young Godmother; a@ Tale fir 
Youth. By Alicia C. Mant. 12m0. 148 pp. Law and 
Whittaker, 1814, 


Our authoress informs us that this tale was written with ade 
sire of impressing on the minds of the young, that serious consi- 
deration of the duties of a sponsor, which it is necessary te feel 
previously to answering for an infant at the font. ‘The principles 
are correct, the piety is genuine, and the tule is very prettily told, 
and may with much advantage be placed im the hands of the 
young. The following is the conclusion of the tale. 


* To her brother who passed all his vacations at home, and now 
and then paid a short visit between them, Ellen was uniformly affec- 
tionate, solicitous, and kind; nor did she ever forget the duties she 
owed him, independently ofthe fraternal tie that knit their hearts to- 
gether, she continued while he was at home, to exercise him in his 
religious duties, and instruct him in the vow she had undertaken he 
should perform: and when on his being arrived at a proper age for 
confirmation, she led him to the altar, in order that he might ratif 
the vow to which he had until then only subscribed by proxy, it is di 
ficult to determine whose feelings on the oceasion were the most ex- 
cited; her’s, who saw before her the young christian for whom as au 
infant she had answered, whom as an orphan she had belriended, and 
as a brother she had loved; or Ais, in whose person all these relations 
were united, and who in each returned a heartfelt and sincere ac- 
knowledgment ; or Ais, who father of these two beloved objects, 
felt his bosom throb with parental love, and his heart rise in thank. 
ful praise to the throne of Mercy, at the remembrance of the Provi- 
pence which had so disposed events as to produce the happiest effects 
out of circumstances that seemed to farbode evil; and to crown with 
the most successful consequences the sincere and conscientious, 
though humble exertions of BLLEN, or Tus YOUNG GOD. 
MOTHER.” P. 146, 
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MEDICAL. 
Aut. XVIII. A Treatise on the supposed hereditary Properties 


of Diseases, containing Remarks on the unfounded Terrors 
and ill-judged Cautions consequent on such errdheous Opi- 
nions; with Notes illustrative of the Subject, particularly 
in Madness and Scrofula. By Joseph eS M.D. 
F.L.S. of the London College of Physicians, Sc. 8vo. 
pp. 133. 5s.Gd. Callow. 1814. 


This little volume is rather philological than medical, as it is 
principally devoted to distinguish and define what are properly 
family, and what hereditary diseases. Dr. A. states the dif. 
ference between innate diseases and the susceptibility of disease, 
between dispositions, and predispositions, according as the af- 
fection appears at bigth, at a certain age, or without any as- 
signable cause, or after exposure to some external cause, 
Hence it follows, that there are more family than hereditary 
diseases ; that the increase of the former is wisely prevented by 
the divine law prohibiting the intermarriage of relations ; aud 
that it is the uniform effect of the latter to extirpate themselves, 
Dr. A.’s conclusion is equally consonant to reason and to reli- 
gion, “ that all imterference with the dictates of nature, be- 
yond the expression of revealed will, appears unnecessary.” 
The suggestions respecting the possibility of preventing diseases, 
where the predisposition only is hereditary, cannot fail to be 
salutary ; the whole work indeed merits an attentive perusal. It 
does not appear, that the author is acquainted with the obser- 
vations of Mr. Carlisle, lately read to the Royal Society, on the 
transmission of supernumerary members from parents to chil- 
dren, as instanced in Zerah Colburn, the mathematical boy. 
Dr. A. states a case of “ truly hereditary deafness ; ” and it 18 
worthy of remark, that the husband of the deaf mother, and 
father of the deaf child, “ were as near in consanguinity as the 
canonical law will admit.” ‘The notes to this tract form two- 
thirds of the volume; and, although some of them are too 
controversial, they display the author's reading aud extensive 
observation. 


EDUCATION, 


Art. AIX. Exercises on the E tymology, Syntax, Idiams, and 
oye mys Of the Spanish Laug guage, by L. J. 4. M* Henry, 


Nati c of Spain. 4s. i2mo. "94 pp- Sherwood, 
Neh , and Jones. Isi4. 


This, it appears, is an accompaniment to a Spanish grammar, 


by 
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Semple’s Tour. S815 


by the same author, and does credit to his methodizing powers. 
The exercises are well chosen, and the grammatical rules both ace 
curate and clear. We can recommend it te any one who is 
desirous of attaining, with ease, an acquaintance with the idioms 
and syntax of the Spanish language. 


TRAVELS. 


Arr. XX. Observations made on a Tour from Hamburg, 
through Berlin, Gorlitz, and Breslau, to Silberberg ; and 
thence to Gottenberg. By Robert Semple, Author of Two 
Journeys in Spain, a Sketch of the Caracas, Sc. 8vo. 
28 pp. 7s. Baldwin, 1814, 


This tour was undertaken in the April of 1813, a year dis- 
tinguished in the annals of the world for the glorious struggle of 
the European powers against the Usurper of the throne of 
France. —Had the glories of that campaign been followed up by 
an act of retributive justice upon the head of the Tyrant, Europe 
might still have enjoyed the repose which her exertions during 
that celebrated year had so dearly purchased. Our author passed 
through many of those scenes which could not fail to produce a 
lasting impression upon him, even though under the bad auspices 
of an arrest. ‘Through some sort of mismanagement he was 
detgined as an American, and conveyed to the Fortress of Sil- 
berberg, and there contined tll letters arrived from England, 
vouching for his fidelity. ‘The following is the description of his 
confinement, 


* Had we been treated agcording to the strict letter of the ancient 
instructions respecting state prisoners, we should not only have 
been deprived of the use of pen and ink, but also of a knife, or 
even a pair of scigsars. ‘The fear of this, although groundless, 
mide me for some time conceal my razors. As for my companions, 
they received weekly yisits from the barber of Silberberg, whom 
however ] could not persuade myself to admit. He was a little 
stout man, heavily ironed, and condemned to imprisonment for 
life. 1 could not but shudder with involuntary horror, when I saw 
this desperado rattling his irons at each movement round the chairs 
et the two Frenchmen, and flourishjng his razor over their stretch- 
ed-out throats. Sooner than run such imminent danger, | was 
content, gradually, to assume the appearwnce of a Cessack, until 
J found that the strict regulations were not to be enforced respect. 
ing me. Similar to the barber was the attendant who every morn- 
ing came to perform the necessary office of cleanliness to our 
apartment. This was a woman, also condemned to perpetual im- 
“—prisomnent, and with her legs in irons. These, however, she con- 
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cealed so effeetually with her elothes, that they were discovered 
only by the noise which an unguarded motion sometimes occasioned, 
‘This constant sight of wretchedness and vice, I always considered 
as one of the most cruel circumstances attached to the confine. 
went. Happily, all our attendants were not of that character, 
Our regular guard in our walks was an honest Pomeranian, whe 
had been a soldier under Schill ; and our scanty meals were brought 
to us by young recruits, who had not yet put off the simplicity of 
peasints, and who, being changed every day, afforded us a con- 
stant variety of characters.” P, 152, 


We were pleased with the following short description of Ber 
lin, which conveys a very adequate idea of the place. 


* The streets are generally broad and regular, and the houses 
either built of stone, or stuccoed, so as closely to resemble it. 
From space to space, palaces, churches, theatres, and other public 
buildings, prevent toe continued an uniformity, and yet seem all 
parts of one great plan. ‘The Spree, which runs through the cen- 
tre, gives a) appearance of maritme commerce to this inland city, 
at which we have arrived through endless roads of sand. Bargos 
of a hundred feet in length, with a prow and stern alike, sharp 
and ristog high out of the water, recall the elegant shape of the 
gondolas of Venice, but serve the more useful purposes of internal 
commerce, and of communication with the Oder. By them, the 
wood of the forests, and the coals and manufactures of Silesia and 
o! Lngland, are transported to Berlin at an easy rate. The bridges 
over the Spree are a further ornament tothe city. Several of them 
are of steve, adorned with statues, and appear as if connected 
with the adjoining buildings. The principal bridge is of hewn 
stone, about one hundred and seventy feet in length, with five 
arches, ornamented with marine figures. On one side is an eques- 
trian statue of the Elector Frederick William. At the angles of 
the pedestal are four slaves of bronze, on the fingers of which are 
still visible the marks made by the sabres of the Prussians, when, 
in L760, they teok possession of the city. The bridge of Doro- 
thoestadt, of a single arcu, is also of stone, and adorned with 
eight groups of statues, in which the elegance of the designs is far 
more conspicuous thin their modesty. Besides the stone bridges 
there are many of wood, which cross the Spree and the canals 
which communicate with it. 

* A circumstance which contributes greatly to preserve the neat 
appearance of the streets of Berlin is the tetal absence of beggars. 
Nosooner does one appear than he is takea up by the — and 
sent to the House of Industry. Thus, in surveying what appears 
renges of palaces, the eye is not shocked by beholding their splen- 
dour and order contrasted with miserable ebjects, often mare cal- 
culated to excite our disgust than our commiscration, What is 
practicuble in Berlin, is it not equally so in London ? 


** Tue royal residence at Berlin, called tae Castle, although 
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“ 

erocted at differemt periods, and still unfinished, is yet a magnifi.. 
cent building. One side rests upon the Spree: the front towards 
the grand parade is nearly five hundred feet in length, and the 
height upwards of one hundred feet. It has four courts, of which 
the largest serves as a thorouglifare; two on the sidé next the 
Spree are not open to the public. The principal entrance reserhe 
bies the triumphal arch of Septimus Severus, and has to all ap« 
pearance been modelled after it. A_ little round tower of great 
antiquity, close upon the river, is still shown as part of the origie 
nal building, and having formerly served as a prison. An hydraulic 
machine raises water to the summit, from which it is distributed 
over the whole of the interior. I heard much ef the beauty and 
oraments of the apartments; but they were now all closed, and 
I was obliged to rest contented with the description.” P. 56. 


The reader will receive some amusement from this little volume, 
parts of it are not ill written, particularly those which present us 
with descriptions of the places through which he passed. ‘These 
portions which detail his own private feelings might with better 
effect have been omitted. 


CORN L AWS. 


Art. XXI. Grounds of an Opinion onthe Policy of restrict« 
ing the Importation of Foreign Corn. By 1, A. Malthus, 
Projessor of History and Political Economy, in the L. de 
Colleve, Hertford. Murray. 1815. 


We have given our opinions so much at length on this most 
important subject, that not even a publication of Mr. Malthus. 
will induce us to repeat our arguments, and to renew the contest, 
We cannot however but observe that the pamphlet before us 
does the highest credit to the powers of Mr. Malthus; it exhibits 
a knowledge of political economy, which cannot fail to arrest the 
attention of every unprejudiced reader, and a calmneys atid mode- 
ration which cannot fail of producing the most happy effect, it 
énforcing the argument of the learned Professor. We consider 
the publication of it at this important crisis as excealingly well- 
umed, 


Aer. XXII. The Policy of Restriction on the Timportation 
of Corn. By Philalethes. 8vo. 71 pp. Richardson. 1815. 


This pamphlet adopts tlie side of the question opposite to 
Mr. Maithus, whose positions the author coutroverts with muc!s 
ingenuity. Although his opinions upon this point are a 
in opposition to our own, yet we cannot deny him the merit 
deserves, but we say fuirly say that this aw ove of the best 
pamphlets 
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pamphlets which we have seen on the other side of the subject, 
‘The followitig passage appears to place the argument in the 
strongest poiut of view. 


* On the contrary, we shall find those countries the poorest, 
who are most dependent upon their agricultufe, as in China, and 
other nations ; the policy or prejudices of whose government, has 
imitated that of ancient Egypt, and many States of old time, and 
in a great measure secluded its subjects from a free intercourse 
with their neighbours; from these principles, too, it is that a 
system which represents the produce of land as the sole source of 
she revenue and wealth of every country, has never been adopted 
by — and has only existed, as before mentioned, in the 
speculations of the French economists. The true wealth of every 
nation consists in rendering its labour, and its capital as productive 
as possible ; the profit which remains, after deducting the necessary 
subsistence of the labourers being the actual revenue of the 
country: this revenue, therefore, may be increased in various 
ways; as by machinery, which not requiring to be subsisted, can 
do the work of men at almost comparatively clear profit; by in- 
creasing the number of labourers, according to the increase of 
capital; or by rendering less expensive the price which is given 
for their means of subsistence. Subsistence being the deduction 
from profit, it is consequently of the first importance that it should 
be procured as cheap as possible. The first principles of political 
economy accordingly teach us to buy food where it is most readily, 
and at the lowest price to be had: “If a foreign country” (says 
Dr. Smith *) ‘ can supply us with a commodity cheaper than we 
ourselves can make it, better buy it of them with some part of 
the produce of our own industry, employed in a way in which we 
have some atlvantage ;” it is thus only that the general good of the 
State is consulted, and its labour and capital made most pro- 
ductive.” P. 48. 


Having lately entered so fully into the question, we shall not 
at present Oppose our sentiments to the author's assertions, but 
shall content ourselves with giving bim full credit for his ine 
genuity and research, though generally applied, in our opinion 
at least, to the weakest side of the question. 


Arr. XXILI. . Bosman’s Balance for weighing a Corn Law. 
Underwood. 1815. 


It is some relief to our minds after having so Jong dwelt upon 
‘a serious and sober view of this unportant question, to enlivert 
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* ® See Smith’s Wealth of Nations, Vol. H. p. 1922? 
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them with a lighter and more pleasing view of the subject. Not 
that we approve of trifling upon a question of such moment, but 
ridentem dicere verwn guid velat? Much sound sense may be 
conveyed under a light and elegant garb; nor is the dignity of 
discussion violated by its approximation in a less serious form to 
those, for whose stomachs sober argument, like Epsom salts, 
may prove too cold. Sound sense and ingenuity are the charac- 
teristics of this little pamphlet, which, while it amuses the fancy, 
_camot fail of informing the mind, ‘The following extract will 

give the reader an idea of its style and manner, aud will prove 
uo bad answer to the extract which we gave from the publication 
above : 


“ But the family of Bosman had, from its earliest rise, been 
distinguished for its high spirit and independence of character. 
How could it be consistent with these, to make themselves totally 
dependent for their daily bread upon foreigners, whose policy and 
interest it was to distress them; and who could at any time, if 
their own lands were suffered to run to ruin, starve them into com- 
pliance with their demands? But there was another and a more 
important consideration, which influenced the councils of the wise 
men of Bosland. Where were the poor people to find money to 
buy even cheap bread from foreigners, when there was no farm at 
home to employ them, and pay them for. their labour? Farmer 
John could no longer grow Corn, if the farmers of Monkey Island 
could sell it cheaper than he could sow it; his children, his clans- 
men, and his labourers, therefore, would be thrown out of employ, 
and must come upon the common stock for a hare subsistence ; and, 
if the laad cannot support them, Master Mercat and his clansmen 
must: for starving outright is quite opposed to the prejudices of 
the Boslanders! 

“ Now, let us suppose (placing ourselves, fe worthy reader, in 
the situation of these good people of Bosland) the whole annual 
revenue of the island to be, according to their mode of calculation, 
three thousand marks—one thousand arising out of the land under 
the care of Farmer John, two thousand out of the results of trade, 
manufacture, &c. under the supervision of Master Mercat. 

“ The thousand marks of Farmer John spring out of the land, 
renewing every year, as from a mine, as I have before said; and, if 
all the trade of the island were annihilated, still this would annually 
renew and accumulate. 

Policy (perhaps a better term might be provided) dictates the 
suppression of this branch of revenue. This mine is stopped, and 
the thousand marks are withdrawn from the common stock, But 
the policy, which bids this cause to operate, would by no means 
proscribe the use of food, This therefore is to be purchased 
abroad—let us suppose at half the price for which, under other 
citeumstances, it would have been purchasable at home. We will 
take the same average quantity, aud calculate the price of this im- 
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portation at five hundred marks. As Farmer John is a bankrupt, 
aad, togetlier with his family, is probably in the poor-house, be 
cannot contribute towards this purchase, although out of the 
common stock he must be fed. Master Mercat, therefore, and his 
clemsmen, niust make the advance as well as they can; and as Corn 
is to be imported, free of duty, they must not look for large re- 
turns. ; 

“ He may indeed send a few cloths and candlestieks, or 
crockery in barter; but this must depend upon the fore:gn folk 
on the other side of the water, who may perhaps, in time, be 
able to furnish their persons and their houses with their own hands, 
after a little intercourse with the island. At all events, with 
money or money's worth, Corn must be purchased, and we will 
suppose, for one year, at five hundred marks.’” P. 15, 


MISCELLANIES. 


Ant. XXIV. The Doctrine of Chances, or the Theory of Gaming, 
By W. Rouse. Svo. pp. $50. 15s. Lackington. 1814. 


The title of this book alarmed us at first from the facility of cor- 
ruption which it held forth upon a subject, the practice of which 
is already far too well understood. We were, however, con- 
siderably relieved from our apprehensions, by finding a collection - 
of well written treatises, not so much upon the practice as upor 
the theory of gaming, accompanied by calculations, which are 
far beyond the powers of an uncultivated mind to comprehend. 
If there ave no gamesters, except those who can read and un- 
derstand these treatises, the number of victims to this destructive 
passion will be diminished in no small degree; and we are of 
opinion that those who have mind sufficient to acquaint them- 
selves with all the principles here laid down, will be too deeply 
convinced of the instability of ehance, to trust their property to 
its disposal. ‘To those who are ford of a calm investigation 
wpou this intricate subject, we can strongly recommend this 
vohime; the author appears to have studied his subject with 
labour, and to have explained it with perspicuity and success, 
The following observations upon the Lottery are new, and aps 
pear to be calculated upon just principles. 


* Jtisthe opinion of most persons unacquainted with mathe 
faatical calculations, that as every scheme (however formed) must 
toatdin prizes equal in amount to 101. per ticket, the variation of 
the:sthenie docs not vary the disadvantage of the purchaser, if he 
pays'the satne price for a ticket; but, such an opinion is very er- 
rancoas, for if the price of a ticket be 19 guineas, the scheme ma 
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of less than 2 to 1, to. $99 tol (and even greater than this) 
against himself, as will appear by the following schemes. ; 
“ Suppose a! lottery of 10000 tickets, of 101. each, the whole 
yalue of the prizes is. 100,000L.; let there be only one prize of 
100,0001., and 9999 blanks. A gives 19], 19s. for a ticket; ifhe » 
ying, he gains 999801. 1s., but the chances are 9999 to 1 against 
! 


Tod) CxPresses his probability. Now, accord- 


ing to the rule in the introduction, the value of every expectation is 
found, hy multiplying the sum expected by the probability ¥ vents 3 
i; and, this universally applies, for it is the same as dividing-tl 

sum expected into as many parts as there are chances, and giving to 
Aas many of those parts as he possesses chances. Now,'as A 
posesses but 1 chance in 10000, to gain 999801. Is., the ten-thou- 
gandth part of this sum (which being more than QI, 19s. 11d. 


bis winping, or 


may be called 101.) is A’s value, expressed a x 999801. 1s, 


= 10].; and the value of his tisk is expressed aos x 191. 196.» 


which so nearly approaches to the whole sum (not being one Half> 
penny less), that in this case, of a lottery with only } prize. A 
plays in the ratio of nearly 19 guineas to 101, against himself, ag 
e exchanges a value 19 guineas for a value 10), Now, suppose 
as many prizes as blanks, or 5000 prices of 201. each, and 5000 
blanks; here, it will bea toss up whether A gets a prize or g 
blank ; if he gets-a prize, he wins 1 shilling! if'a blanks, he loses 
399 shiltings! this must’ be self-evident; and however the scheme 
may be varied, so will the ratio of the purchager’s diesdventage of 
adventure between these two extremes; indeed, it is possible'te 
form a scheme, by making the prizes only a amall fraction above 
the purchase-money, so that the ratio of disadvantage to the pur 
chaser of a ticket Will be several thousands to 1. : 
“Many persons have deceived themselves in lottery calculations, 
by supposing. a lottery of only 4 tickets with ) prize, and that-their 
reasoning on this would apply to a lottery of 20000 tickets with 
5900 prizes. As far'as a single ticket, the conclusions are the same 
im both cases; but, it must be considered, that everits in lotteries 
are dependent, that‘is, the chances for the happening or the failing 
of a second event depend on the h pening or the failing of the 
frst, the whole stock or chances becoming’ less each time, like 
drawing from a pack, of cards. In 20000 tickets, 3 or 4 form top 
insignificant a part to require notice, byt ia only 4 tickets, one 


faken away reduces the stock o. leaving only 3 tickets ; there- 


fore, although in cases where the odds to 1 are repeated two or 
three thousand times, they may be considered as independent 
events (like the throwing a die, in which all the chances are 

eerved for the hundredth throw . same as for the first); yet, ‘oe 
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few tickets, the events so much depend on each other, that they 
must be differently considered ; as will evidently appear in the two 
following simple cases, of 4 tickets with 1 prize, and twice the 
number, or 8 tickets with 2 prizes; the ratio of 3 blanks to 1 prize 
being the same in each. Now, if the 4 tickets were put into a 

3 of them marked B, and 1 marked P, there would be 3 chances to 
1 in favour of drawing a B the first trial, the probability being 


- this being done, for the second trial there are only 3 tickets 
remaining, 1 of which is the prize, and the probability of drawing 
a B is now only =, which 2 probabilities multiplied together, ar 


equal to Ma or * showing a perfect equality of chances, whether 

the prize falls to the 2 tickets taken, or to an equal number not 

taken; and, let it also be considered, in this case, the prize must 

fall either to the 2 tickets taken, or to an equal number; and 

only 1 prize can be taken. Now, suppose a lottery of 8 tickets 

with 2 prizes; here, the probability of drawing a blank, is 
3 


4 and the probability of drawing a second is ze making aq 


(instead of equality of chances) 30 to 26 against getting a prize 
with 2 tickets; and the law of combinations gives the same result; 
8.7 56 ‘or ; : . 
for, ; 3 ss or 28 combinations with 8 things, if taken 2 and 
2 (see combinations under Cards); but, this is with and without 
6.5 8% 
. a or 15 com- 
binations, and which are without the prizes; therefore, there can 
be only the diffrrence, or 13 combinations with the prizes, and 15 
to 13 is in the same ratio as the above 30 to 26. In the first case, 
the prize must fall either to the 2 teckets taken, or to an equal num- 
ber; but, in this case, a prize may or may not fall either to the 2 
tickets taken or to an equal number ; for the probability of missing 
a prize in 4 tickets is AS TE Br. being nearly 4 te 
‘ke - = & ‘= ——=, bei : 

F 7:. 608 1 
lin favour of getting a prize with 4 tickets, but xot an adsoluie 
¢ertainty ; and also, it is possible in this case, to get 2 prizes with 


j . R633 2 , . 
@ tickets, the odds being 8.7 = 56" or 27 to 1 against it; but, 
. ) 


in the first case, this is impossidle. Sufficient has been shown t 
prove that the cxses are not strictly parallel, and that the reasoning 
on one will not apply to the other, except in the instance of 4 
smple ticket.” P. 218. 


the prizes; the blanks being 6, make 
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Art. XXV. The Case of Johanna Southcott. By P. Mathias, 
Surgeon. 8vo. 24pp. 1s. Cullow. 1815. 


We would not recall the attention of our readers to the me- 
mory of this wretched woman any farther than may be neces- 
dary to prove the credulity and folly of this enlightened age, in 
allowing themselves to be for a moment interested in such a 
scene of infatuation and fraud. We should, at the same time, 
remark that the pamphlet before us is the only sensible or decent 
account which we have seen of this infamious transaction ; and 
we heartily coincide with Mr. Mathias in the following de- 
clarauon : 


* Should the minds of the public be at this period at all 
curious to learn any thing about Johanna Southcott and her 
ailments, I here with all due respect and diffidence present them 
with my opinion of her case, formed early in the beginnitig of her 
disorder, strengthened in its progress, and fully confirmed by its 
conclusion. ‘That some of the medical gentlemen consulted by 
her should have mistaken her symptoms, and accounted different! 
for her complaints, is not in the least surprising. In practice this 
occurs every day, with little imputation upon the skill of the 
practitioner. But that any one medical man should be so far mis- 
taken as to perceive in her signs of pregnancy, to believe himself, 
and endeavour to persuade others to believe that they did really 
exist, is as surprising, as that any one of sound intellect should be 
found to place implicit confidence in her pretensions, her predic- 
tions, and her promises. That some medical men have been so 
mistaken, so imposed upon, and so instrumental in imposing upon, 
others, we have their own declarations in proof; that not only 
one, but multitudes of persons, who in other respects cannot be 
deemed of unsound minds, have believed from the bottom of their 
souls in Johanna’s fallacies and delusions—is a fact—which must 
be allowed, and will be hereafter with shame recorded.”  P. 18. 


Art. XXVI. A Narrative of the Revolution in Holland. By G. 
HY. Chad. 8vo. 254 pp. Qs. 6d. Murray, 18/4. 


Since the first ebullitions of liberty in Holland, and the 
landing of the Prince of Orange on the shores of his heredi- 
lary dominions, little has been heard of the Dutch, except a 
very long speech ata very ill-chosen time, upon their new con- 
stitution, in one of our houses of Parliament. We are not 
displeased, therefore, to recur to the history of their exertions 
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in the cause of national liberty. The struggle of Holland to 
emancipate herself from the dominion of the usurper would, 
at any other period, have been a shining event im the records of 
history ; but so magnificent was the splendour of the more 
extended transactions ov the great theatre of Europe, that the 
biilliancy of every minor explo has, in @ manner, been extin- 
guished. We should be sorry, however, if the least of these 
efforts in the glorious cause of freedom were to fade off from 
the page of lustory ; let them all stand recorded to posterity 
from the highest to the lowest; that no state, however sinall m 
territory or contracted in resources, may hereafter despair of 
success In Opposing itself to the brunt of the contest, for all that 
is essential to its national and moral existence. 

‘The volume before us contains an able and impartial account 
of the Revolution in Holland, from the first symptoms of re- 
bellion against the French authorities to the confirmation of the 
new constitution. The style 1s simple and peérspicuous, and 
the arsangement clear and judicious. Mr, Chad has made good 
use of the opportunities afforded him of getting information from 
the highest quarters, and he has imparted it to us in a manner 
which does him much credit. The contrast between the cov- 
dition of Holland when an independent state, and when under 
the tyranny of Buonaparte is well drawn up; we shall therefore 
give it to our readers at length, 


“ Formerly, the Dutch merchants were the great retail dealers 
of Europe. ‘They imported colonial produce and English manu- 
fuctures, and distributed them to the Germans, and to other 
nations of the continent. The numerous and capacious ports of 
Holland enabled them to unload their vessels even at the doors of 
their warehouses, from whence a multitude of navigable canals 
conveyed their merchandizes to the interior, and to the different 
continental markets. A very considerable part of the whole po- 
pulation was employed in the various branches of this tratlic ; and 
when the communication with England and the colonies was cut 
off, principal and subordinate were involved in common ruin. The 
great number of merclant-seamen, of warehousemen, and por- 
ters, were at once deprived of their means of livelihood; and, 
although some of the younger classes were enabled to prolong 
their existence as conscripts or deputies, the remainder were left 
utterly destitute; and, while all classes became daily less able to 
purchase, the tradesmen, whose profits ought to have been derived 
trom selling, became continually more oppressed by the increasing 
weight of the taxes. 

* In France, the effects of the continental system was some- 
what alleviated by the licence trade, and the exportation of the 
various productions of an extensive and fertile country, which 
were forced upon the rest of continental Lurope, as weil as by 
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the encouragement which was afforded to her manufactures; but 
all alleviations were denied to Holland. The few licences which 
were granted to the Dutch, were attended by duties so exorbi- 
fant, as to make them useless. Thus, when the Java entered the 
Maese, 2s. were levied upon every pound weight of the coffee and 
sugar she brought; and the duties upon this ship alone amounted 
to about 50,000/ sterling. At the same time, every measure 
that avidity could suggest, was pursued, to crash the remnant of 
Dutch commerce, and sacrifice Holland to France. The Dutch 
troops were all clothed and armed from French manufactures and 
arsenals. The frontiers were laid open to French commodities, 
which were introduced, without cuty, and the Dutch manufacturer 
was undersold in his own market, 

“ It is difficult, if not impossible, to calculate the extent of the 
evils thus inflicted upon Holland ; but the following circumstances 
may afford some idea of the sweeping calamity. ‘The population 
of Amsterdam was reduced from 220,000 souls to 190,000, of 
which a fourth part derived their whole subsistence from charita- 
ble institutions, whilst another fourth part received partial succour 
from the sanie sources. At Haerlemn, where the population had 
been chiefly employed in bleaching linen, made in Retbenk and 
Preparing it for sale, whole streets were levelled with the ground, 
and more than five hundred houses destroyed. At the Hague, at 
Delft, and in other towns, mau..y inhabitants had been induced to 
pu down their houses, by their inability to pay their taxes, or 

cep their habitations in repair. Ruin was every where eminent. 
The preservation of the dikes required annually an expense, now 
estimated at 600,000/. sterling, was. greatly neglected. The 
sea inundated the Polders, and threatened to resume its antient 
dominion over a great part of the country. Meanwhile, all classes 
of the people were crushed under a load of suffering—a great 
part of the population was reduced to beggary, and all were sud- 
denly deprived of those articles of colonial produce which had 


» almost become necessaries. Even the most opulent families only 


escaped complete poverty, by diminishing their establishments, 
and adopting the most rigid economy: and there remained’ no 
source of wealth or distinction, no object of ambition to which a 
Dutchman could aspire. Commerce was extinguished—no one 
could voluntarily enter the army or navy, to fight for the worst 
enemy of his country. ‘The clergy were not provided with a deceut 
bubsistence—and the antient laws of tle country had given way to 
the Code Napoleon; so that the old practitioners had to begin their 
studies anew, and young men were discouraged from applying 
themselves to the drudgery of learning a system which was very 
Unpopular, and perhaps uafit, for a commercial country. And, 
independently of all this, it must be remembered, that in Holland 
trade was a passion, as well as a means of acquiring wealth; the 
Dutch fei deeply the loss of their national pursuit, and the aggra- 
vation of their calamity was crowned by their being compelled to 
sacrifice 
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sacrifice themselves in a cause they abhorred, and in the service 
of a power which had robbed them of their independence, and re. 
duced them from freedom to slavery, from prosperity to misery, 


and from a high pitch of national glory to the lowest state of nas 
tional degradation.”* fP, 30, 


In the latter part of the volume the form of the new consti. 
tution is given at length, accompanied with some observations, 
in which the modesty and good sense of the author are conspi- 
cuous. We can recommend the volume to all who may feel ag 
interest in the transactions which it records, 


Arr. XXVIII. Musical Anecdotes, by Mr. Burgh. 3 vols, 
12mo. Longman, 1814. 


The public, and particularly that class of readers to whom 
the work is more immediately addressed, are greatly mdepted ta 
Mr. Burgh, for a very interesting, and instructive selection of 
Musical Anecdotes. Sir John Hawkins, and the late worthy 
Dr. Burney, the one an Amateur, the other an enlightened 
Professor, published very elaborate, and comprehensive Histo- 
ries of Music. It is however rather remarkable, that during the 
last five and twenty years so few attempts have been made to 
reduce within a moderate compass, or to adapt to the taste of 
the generality of readers, the annals of a science, which forms 
sv essential a branch of modern fenyale education. 

‘The Author, as indeed he himself informs us, appears to 
think that no work of this kind had previously been published 1 
our language, and observes in the first letter, addressed to his 
daughter, for whose entertainment he professes to have under- 
taken the task. 


“‘ The historical department of this charming scienee I shall 
take upon myself: you will thus be relieved from the toil of travele 
ing through huge volumes equally learned aad uninteresting, 
search of those amusing Anecdotes, which are even interwoven 
with the study of the liberal arts, and the refinements of polished 
society. In aword, you will thus obtain many subjects of blame- 
less conversation, released from the fatigue of encountering the 
pedantry of speculation, and the dullness of criticism,” 


We wish strongly to impress on the minds of parents, and of 
those ladies, who are at the head of female seminaries of educa- 


tion, the following apology for Music, extracted from the pre- 
face to these letters. 


_ © The Author of the following sheets is strongly impressed with 
the idea, that Music is not only a harmless amusement, but if pro 
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perly directed, capable of being eminently beneficial to his fair 
countrywomen. In many instances it may be the means of pre- 
venting that vacuity of mind, which is too frequently the parent of 
libertinism: of precluding the intrusion of idle and dangerous ima- 
ginations ; and, more particlarly among the daughters of ease and 
opulence, by occupying a considerable portion of time may prove 
an antidote to the poison insidiously administered by the innumer- 
able licentious novels, which are hourly sapping the foundations of 
every moral and religious principle.” 


From these extracts the reader may form some idea of the style 
and character of these Letters. The author writes with the. 
zeal and impartiality of an ‘amateur, and displays in every part of 
this little work a considerable degree of information on every 
branch of polite literature, however remotely connected with 
Masic. ‘The typographical inaccuracies, particularly in the 
first volume, are numerous: these however we trust will be 
corrected in the next edition. 

The progress of Music from the primary invention of the Pan- 
dean Pipe in remote antiquity, to the preseut state of instrumen-. 
tal perfection; is traced with a degree of accuracy and perspi- * 
cuity, which can only be the result of much reading enlivened by 
a considerable portion of enthusiasm, and perseverance. Unlike 
the generality of publications denominated “ Anecdotes”—this 
work will be found to perform more than it professes, and to con«’ 
tain a regular, entertaining and well digested History of the 
Science of Music. 

As a specimen of the author’s powers of contributing to the 
public stock of innocent pleasure, we shall present our readers 
with some well written observations upon the Italian Opera, and 
upon the productions of its two brightest united ornaments, 
Mozart and METASTATIO, 


“ We shall close an account of the King’s Theatre in the Hay- 
market, by observing, that, in our idea, as a school of the arts, an 
opera is an object of national importance. It cote oe the most 
beautiful living pictures to the eye; and as, by the unbounded 
scope of the romance, in which it roams, every region may be 
traversed, and every idea of the imagination embodied and perso- 
nified, ifs powers of creation are unlimited. It thus seeks to pre- 
sent the most captivating forms to the artist, while by the united 
force of Poetry, Painting, Music, and Action, it possesses an irre- 
sistable influence on our hearts. Its spectacles may, and ought to 
be rendered favourable to morals, as well as taste. The sensations 
which its Music excites, are never so exquisitely fine, as when 
arousedin the cause of virtue. Every person turns with satiety 
froin the repetition of a scene, in which the eye and ear are to be 
gratified by mere prettiness of show and sound—while the force of 
genuine passion, which exalts, softens, and improves the rs ha 
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fections of the soul, only increases its influence, by the frequency 
of its exhibition. ; 

* Poetry and good sense, it must be admitted, but seldom ap 
on the opera stage: yet they are not incompatible with ex celal 
Music. Theobets of La CLeMeNzA D1 Trro, written by the incom. 

rable Metastasio, and set by the no less admirable Mozart, ma 
said to unite every requisite of perfection, of which the lyrie 
drama is capable. With what joy does every true lover of harmony 
constantly hail the return of these nurslings of the graces, to re- 
fresh the tired ear, so frequently wearied by the repetition of Mu- 
sic so very remote from the excellence within our reach. 

“* The Music of Mozart charms every cultivated ear, and posses- 
ses all the exquisite beauties of the art: it abounds in the most play- 
ful, touching, and original melodies, and is replete with harmonies 
the most ingenious, claborate, and surprising. It is either gay, 
mournful, calm, or agitated, accordingly as the passions are to be 
affected :—now airy and sportive, it stimulates and exhilarates the 
spirits: and now flowing in a rich, full stream of médulation, it is 
solemn and tranquillizing. It can inspire the mind with the ten- 
derest, or agitate it with the most turbulent emotions; and no mas- 
ter of song, except HaNnpEL, ever possessed such a power of af- 
fecting the passions. 

“ The mechanism of Mozart’s compositions is no less the result 
of genius: the various parts always co-operate, and alternately 
act as light and shade to each other. He displays thé power of 
each instrument inimitably; thus producing accompaniments s0 
appropriate, and so illustrative of the general subject, and com- 
bined in so skilful a manner, that the attention is always kept alive, 
and a design is recognized throughout, which is pursued through 
ali the varieties of funcy, and the labyrinths of science. 

« We wish to excite the attention of all our fair readers, whose 
performance, in every department of music, reflects so much ho- 
riour on the art, to the sublime productions of Mozart: the diffi- 
culties of this master are not greater than those of many eminent 
note-splitiers of the present day, whose compositions are beneath 
criticism. , Passages invented merely to display the “ NoN PLUS 
wLTRA’’ of execution, will never ie the Mutt requisite to 
vanquish their unmeaning intricacies; while on the contrary, the 
“ extremes of a master’s mind,’ perpetually discoverable in the 
productions of Mozart, ever improve upon acquaintance, and 
abundantly reward the student's industry. 

** We have purposely selected La Clemenza di Tito to ilus- 
trate our position; getonly because it has of late been frequentiy 


performed, and consequently is fresh in the recollection of every. 


trequenter of the Opera, but, as a drama, is the most generaily 
adored of als Metustasio’s lyric effusions. The critics of Italy, 
who best understand the genuine Opera, and who have strictly ex- 
amined the works of Metastasio, are of opinion that a good taste 
m theatrical representations ia music was born aud died with him: 
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and it is well observed by a most judicious writer, that Apostolo 
Jeo seems to have been the AEséhylus, and Metastasio the So- 
ocles and Euripides of the modern melo-drama. : 
- Benignity was the principal feature in the character of Me- 
tistasio: it pervaded all his actions, and appeared in all his writ- 
ings, fur it was deeply rooted in his heart; and the luxuriance,” 
with which it flourished was never mere apparent, than when he’ 
pourtrayed the character of Titus, and established his right to 
the title of delicia humani generis—the delight of the human race. 

No apology, it is to be hoe will be necessary, for conclud- 
ing out history of the Italian Opera with the following short ac- 
count of its brightest ornament, MerasTasto, 

“ Pietro Trapasso, second son of Felici Trapasso of Assisi, was 
born at Rome, Jan, 6, 1698; baptized by Cardinal Ottoboni, 19th 
inst. died at Vienna April 12th, 1782, aged 84 years. 

“ Atten years old, Trapasso possessed the faculty of making 
extempore verses on any given subject. Crouds used to assemble’ 
at his father's shop in an evening to hear him sing “ al impro- 
visia.’”’? Gravina, the Civilian, accidentally passing by on one of, 
these occasions, was so delighted with his talents, that he adopted 
and educated him, called him Merrastasio: and at his death, 
bequeathed his property to him, amounting to 15,000 Roman 
crowns, equal tu £4000 stefling, which Metastasio soon ran through’ 
with the characteristic carelessness of a man of genius.” 


Mr. Burgh concludes his very entertaining work with an ani- 
mated, but somewhat too enthusiasiic account of the recent esta- 
blishment of the PaiL HARMONIC Society; at the close of 
which,’ he thus takes leave of the public. 


“ Having endeavoured to gratify our readers by communicating 
what we believe to be the general sentiment, in regerd to the me- 
rits of the Philharmonic Society, it is almost superfluous to observe, 
that, perhaps, at no former period has the science of music been 
80 generally understood, so ably practised, or so judiciously patro- 
nised in this country, as at the present hour, 

~“ Independently of foreign auxiliaries, we may enumerate, 
among our native bands, many vocal and instrumental performers, 
in no respect interior to their continental rivals. 

| “ In regard to the united excellencies of natu al-talent, embel- 
lished by the highest polish of cultivated taste, Italy herself would 
find it difficult, if not impossible, to produce parallels to the names 
of BiLtrncTon, BARTLEMAN AND Branam. 

** And as instramental performers, Messrs. J. and Francois Cra- 
mer, each in his respective line, may safely assert his claim to a 
degree of strength, correctness and ejegance of expression, incal- 
culably superior to the tricks, and rapid execution of those dea- 
lers in ‘ notes, et rien que des notes,’ whom the tasteless caprice of 
fashion is constantly importivg, like other wonderful and useless 
exotics, 
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exotics, the natural productions of warmer and more enervating 
regions. 

“It is unnecessary, and perhaps improper, to enter more parti- 
cularly into the histery of living professors. The public are now 
abundantly capable of forming an accurate judgment on their se- 
veral merits, without needing assistance from the presumptuous 
opinion of an individual: and from the very prominent features of 
unquestionable merit in the musicians of our own growth, there is 
little reason to apprehend that the patronage of the great will ever 
again be exclusively confined to foreign adventurers; but that, on 
the contrary, English talent, which has at Jength found, will still 
maintain its level,” 


As a book, which is peculiarly adapted to the capacities and 
dispositions of the higher classes of female seminaries, we can 
fairly recommend this work, and as a useful and entertaining 
history of that art, which so universally engages the attention of 
mankmd, and forms so necessary a branch of female education. 
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Strictures on the Price and Trade of Com, | With Tubles of the Prices of Wheat 
aid Butchers Mext, and of the Quantities of Corn imported. By Peter Richard 
Hoare, Esg. vo. 10s. 6d. 


Letter to William Wilberforce, Esq. M.P. on the Consequences of the unre- 
strained Importation of Foreign Corn, By John Eyde, Esq. 1s. 


A Letter on the Corn Laws, and on the Means of obviating the Mischiefs and 
Distress which are rapidly increasing, from the Right Hon, Lord Sheflield. 
2s. 6d, 

An Important and Serious Address fo the People of England, on the present 
Stace of the Nation, shewing the alatming and increafing Loflaence of Middle-mens 
oh the Corn Trade, as well as tn all other Concerns, By a Merchant, 


The Question fairly stated relative to the Revision of the Cor Taws, and a 
permanent Measure suggested to secare a moderate Price of Bread to the Manu- 
fucturer without Injury tothe Farmer. By Thomas Brouglton, Esq. 2s. 


Observations on the Corn Trade, Agriculture, and Manufactures of Engtand, 
shewing by what Means Euglish Wheat may, in 1816, be afforded at seven 
Shillings per Bushel, and afterwards at Prices nearly Contineutal, By a Country 
Gentieman. 


Letter to the Hon. and Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Durham, the Righe 
Hou. Lord Dundas, and the Right Hon. George Rose, M.P. together with other 
public Letters and Observations upou the Subject of the Corn Laws, By Thomas 
Simpson, Esq. 46. 

A Letter to Samuel Whitbread, Esq. M.P. being a Sequel to Considerations 
en the Protection céquired by British Agricaitute. To whieh are added, Remarks 
on the Publications oft a Fellow of University College, Oxford, of Me. Ricarda, 
aud of Mr. Torrens. By William Jueob, Esq. F.RS. 2s. 6d. 

An Address to the Fandholder, the “Manufacturer, the Methanie, aid “the 
Poor, on the Subject of the Corn Laws. By Richard Preston, Esq. MP, Bio. 
3s. ed, F ; 

Observations on the Price of Corn, as connected with the Commerce of the 
Country and public Revete, By R. Dappay LL.B, Is. at 

An Address to the Public on the nag | of the uew Corn Bill, and on the 
alarming ‘Tendency of a late Compromise. By Civis. 

Remarks on the Evidence before the two Honses of Parliament, on the Corn 
Laws. by G. L. Newnham, Esq. Barrister at Law. @s. 6d. 


An Argament against altering the Cor Laws; with Constitutional Advice to 
the Petusouers who vppose a Change, By John Privce Swith, Esq. Barristeg af 
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Censideratious upon the Corn Bull, suggested by a recent Declaration high 
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igh Anthority, that it was calculated “ to throw the Burthen from those apoi 


whom it ought to rest, to those upon whom it odght not.” 2s, 


An Arrangement of the Bread Law, with an historical Introduction, and some 
curious Specimens of the ancient Bread Laws, and Tables exhibiting the Price 
and Assize of Bread from the Price of Wheat and Flour. By C. Culverbouse, 
Bro. Gs. 

A Letter to the Right Hon. Lord Sheffield, in Reply to his Observations on the 
Cora Laws, shewing the Impolicy of the present Bill, and suggesting a Measure 
calculated w promote the general Interest. By Thomas Broughton, Esy. 


A Letter to the People of Eagland on the Subject of the Corn Bill; shewing 
@he certain Rain that must evertake their Familics and themselves; should it be 
passed into Law, &e. 1s. 


Extracts from “ A calm Investigation of the Circumstances that have led to the 

sent Scarcity of Grain in Britain, as applicable tg the present Cora BIL” By 

lames Anderson, L.L.D. F.RS. Is, 

A plain View of the Corn Question, shewing that the Price of Corn naturally 
falls with the Progress of Culuvation ; that Restrictions upon Importation are th. 
jerious both to the landed aad manufacturmg [nterest, and the present high Priced 
is Owing to temporary Causes, Xe. kc. 13. 6d. 


The Policy of a Restriction on the Importation of Corn, argued on the Prin 
ciples of polincal couomy. By Philalethes. 3s. 6d. 


Bosman’s Balance for weighing a Corn Law. 1s, 


PoOLitics. 


The Speech of the Right Hon. George Rose, in the House of Commons, on th 
Property Tax not being renewed, on Monday, Feb. 20,'1815. 4s. : 


State Papers on the Negociation and Peace with America, 1814; with a Pre 
face and Notes. 2s. 6d. 


Oppressive Surcharge. A Letter to Sam. Whitbread, Esq. M.P. containing the 
Particulars of one in the Parish of Harrow, the Hundred of Gosrand, in the 
County of Middlesex, most carnestly recommended to the Notice of every Sub- 
ject of the British Empire. 

Observations ou the new Duty on Wine, in which are exposed its ridiculeas 
Futility as an Object of Finance, and the gross Injustice ef its retrospectuwe Ap- 
plication. By a Wine Merchant. 1s. 


A Letter front Ulysses to the Earl of Liverpool on the Situation and Views of 
the French and the Allies, before and after the Treaty of Paris; and on the 
- ee aa that caused the Abdication of Napoleon. By J. Culleten Graves, 

+ is 

Thoughts on the Management and Relief of the Poor; on the Causes of their 
Increase, and en the Measures that may be best calculated to amend the former, 
and check the latter. By William Clark, Esq. a Magistrate acting im the Cousty 
ef Somerset. 2s. 


The Reformers vindicated ; ar a few plain Reasons why the present Constitus 
tion of these Realms ought to be abolished. By a Livefyman of London. 
is. 6d. 

Preface to the Third Edition of a Letter to William Wilberforce, Esq. M. Ps 
containing a Reply to an Attack on this Letter, by F, Horuer, Esq. M.P. in the 
House of Commons, as reported in the Times, 23d February, att an Answer to 
the Report of a Committee of the African Institution, read and approved by their 


Board of Directors, February 28, 1615. By Robert Thorpe, Esq. LL.D. 


PORTRY. 


Paddy Hew, a satirical Poem, in four Canton. From the Brain of Timothy 
Farpaulin, whistled by a Sea-lark. 10s. 6d, 
, A Second 
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A Second Ode to Na apolcon Bonaparte, pattly « Parody on that of Lord Bytoa 
ts. 6d. 


The Military Adventures of Johnny Newcome, a Poem, With an Account ef 
bis Campaigns in the Peninsula and ia Pall-Mall, aad also a Narrative of the 
Battles of Salamanca and Vittoria, with Notes, By an Ollicer, 8va, sas 


The Condemned Vestal, a Poem, in 3 Books. @vo. 43. 


NOVELS. * 
Maria: or the Hollandera. By Louis Bonaparte, late King of. Hosted 


Bvols. 12mo. 
The Guerilla Chief By Emma Parker. S vols. 1@mo. 1). is 


Guy Mannering: or, the Astrologer. By the Author of Waverley. 3 vol 
dino. 1k, ts. 

Warwick Castle. By Miss Prickett. S vols, 12me, 4), ts 

Howard. By Joha Gamble, Esq. Author of Sarsfield, Xe, 2 vols. 12m, 

The Fugitive, or Family Incidents, By the Author of the Private History of 
the Court of England. S vols. “‘Agme. © 13s. 6d. 

The Magic of Wealth, By T.S, Surr. 3 vols, Ime. 18s, 

Clan-Albin, a National Tale. 4 vols. i¢mo. 11. 8s, 


The History of Mr. John Decastro and his Brother, commonly called eld Crab 9 
the merry Matter written by John Mathers, the grave by a selid Geatlowan. 
évols. igmo. 11. 4s 

Chrovicles of the Ton; or a Spring and Summer in London. By Henry More 
daunt. Svols Ifmo, lds 


DRAMATIC, 


Shakspeare's King Richard IT. an historical Play, adapted to the Stace 
Richard Wroughton, Esq. and published as it is periormed at the Theaie Royal, 
Drury-lane. Ys. 6d, 

Conscience, a Tragedy, iv 5 Acts, as performed at the Theatre Reyal, Maa | 
shester. By Joseph Aston, Gvo, Ys. Gd. , 


MISCELLANIES, 


Observations on a Pamphlet, entitled Important Facts, by Philauthropags By, 
« Member of the Norwich Union Life Office. 6d. 


A Second Letter to the Rev, Dr. Goddard, By a Laymaa. Ss. 6d. 

A Complete Disclosure of the Hoax practised upon the Stock Exchange, te! 
the 2ist of February, 1814, with some Remarks upon the extiaordinary Letter 
lord Cochrane to Lord Ellenborough, By Alexander M:Rae. 3a 

The Convict’s Complaint, supposed to be written gn board the Hulka, in the 
beginning of 1815, 4s, 

Public Disputations of the Stddents of the Collyge of Fort William, in Bengal, 
before the Right Hon. Earl Moira, Governor-generst of Bengal, and Visitor of 
the College, together with his Lordship's Discourse, Juno, 20,1 hid. Bvo, Se, 

Successive Opera: or Selections from Ancient Writers, Sacred and Profane, 
with ‘franstations and Notes. By the Rev. Henry Meen, B. be Bethe of Re- 
warks onthe Cassandra of Lycrophon.. 5s, 

A History of the York Lunatic Asylam: with an Appendis, adil Mi. 
nutes of the Evidence on the Cases of Abuse lately inquired into = 4, 

Pour Deviner; being new. cnigmatical Prepasition, with a Key, chiefly com- 
pled tor the Entertainment of goung | Persons. By alady. vols. 1%, 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, 
iv WORKS IN THE PRESS. 
The Heavens Surveyed; or, Science, of Astronomy. made 
easy, by Mr. G. B. Thornton; illustrated with Copper Plates, 
engraved by Jumkins and Ward, © 


Fair Isabél of’ Cotehalt, a Poem in Six Cantos, by the Rev. 
R. Polwhele. : 


‘The Restoration of the Bourbons, by Captain Fairman, 
A new and improved Edition of Mr. Jaques’s ‘Translation of 
Professor frank's Guide to the Study of the Scriptures. 


A new Edition with Alterations aud Additions of Dr. 
Pinckard’s Notes on the [Vest Indies. 


A Treatise. entitled the Philosophy of Human Nature, con- 
taining a new Theory, intended to explain all human Interests 
by Mr. Juncan, Author of an Kssay on Genius, : 


An Introduction to Arithmetic, by Mr. 4. Vincent, private 
Teacher at Ox/ord. 3 


Tales of Fancy, by Miss Burney, Author of Geraldine de 
Fauconberg, &c. 

Recolleetions of Italy, England, and America, by M. De 
— and Revolutious of Empires, by the same 

uthor. 


The White Doe of Rylstone, or the Fate of the Mertons, a 
Poem, by Mr. Wm. Wordsworth. 


A new Edition of Mr. Kett’s Elements of General Know- 
ledge, with corrections and additions. 

A History of the Conspiracies formed against Buonaparte, 
or the secret Chronicle of France and Italy, from 1797 to 
4814, im three octavo Volumes. 


A Sketch of the French Revolution from 1789 to 1814, by 
Mr. Robert Thompson. 


England at the inming of the Nineteenth Century, after 
the manner of Mad. De Stael, by M. De Lewis, in English and: 
French, in two octavo Volumes. “F258 

A Translation of Marshal De V qudencourt’s Account of the 
Russian Campaign in 1812, elucidating the Passage of tlie 
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ERRATUM IN OUR LAST NUMBER. 
Page 163, last line but one, fur Chateaubriand read Caulincourt, 





